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HIGHLAND AND ISLAND SCENERY. 
By tHe Rev. Avex. Macerecor, M.A. 


—— 


I. 


ScotLAND has been talled the land of mountain and flood, and no 
land more richly merits the name. It is the land of wild, blooming 
heather, and of the tangled wilderness of hill and dale, formed in all the 
prodigality of natural beauty. It is the region of “ mountains, and of 
glens, and of heroes,” which, if taken all in all, has no parallel perhaps in 
all the regions of the globe. In no other country does nature exhibit 
herself in more various forms of sublimity and grandeur than in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

But here it is my intention merely to make rapid allusion to some of 
the most prominent features of our dearly beloved country, and to its 
scenery in general—its mountains and lakes, its glens and dales, its 
rivers and waterfalls—and then I shall ask the reader to follow me, to 
the remarkable formation of nature in the scenery of Skye, and others 
of the Hebride Isles. 

The county of Ayr, with its Celtic topography, constitutes a large 
part of the Western coast of Scotland, and may appropriately be noticed 
in a paper like this. Forming one large inclined plain towards the sea, 
it is intersected in its breadth by several rivers, such as the Irvine, the 
Ayr, and the Doon, all of which are rich in poetical association. This 
county is rendered memorable by the defeat of the Norwegians at Largs 
in their last invasion of this country, made in the year 1263, with a fleet 
of 160 sail, and an army of 20,000 men, commanded by Haco, King of 
Norway. His ravages on the coasts of Ayr, Bute, and Arran, arrested 
the attention of the Scottish Court, when an army was immediately as- 
sembled by Alexander III., and a bloody engagement took place at the 
village of Largs, where 16,000 of the invaders were slain in battle. Haco 
escaped to the Orkneys, where he soon after died of grief. The entrench- 
ments of the Norwegian camp may still be traced along the shore of this 
place, and the burial-place of the Scottish commanders who fell in battle 
is on a rising field near the village, still marked out by a few large stones, 
But this county is rendered nothing less memorable, as the birth-place of 
the immortal Burns, The poet was born in aclay-built, thatched cottage 
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on the high-way which leads from Ayr to the south, and about two miles 
and a-half from that town. There may still be seen the small farm oceu- 
pied by the poet’s father, and near it are the ruins of Alloway Kirk, 
formerly a parochial place of worship. The road, immediately after 
passing the cottage and the ruined church, crusses the Doon by a modern 
bridge of one arch, and at the distance of a hundred yards further up the 
river, is the “ Auld Brig,” so noted in the tale of “Tam O’Shanter,” 
Alloway Kirk, with its little inclosed burial-ground, well merits the 
traveller’s attention. It has long been roofless, but the walls are well 
preserved, and it still retains its bell at the east end. But, upon the 
whole, the spectator is struck with the idea, that the witches must have 
had a rather narrow stage for the performance of their revels, as described 
in the poem! The “ winnock bunker in the east,” where sat the awful 
musician, is still a conspicuous feature, being a small window divided by 
a thick mullion. Upon a field about a quarter of a mile to the north- 
west of the kirk, is a single tree inclosed with a paling, the last remnant 
of a group which covered—- 


The cairn, 
Whar hunters fand the murder’d bairn— 
And immediately beyond that is— 


The ford, 
Whar in the snaw the chapman smoored. 


These are two spots which Tam O'Shanter is said to have passed on his 
solitary way. Close to this is the thorn on the wayside, at the place 
where “ Mungo’s mother” committed suicide. It is surprising with what 
interest these localities are visited by the admirers of Burns and of the 
poem of Tam O’Shanter. The Auld Brig o’ Doon, which is approached 
by a steep way, forming Tam’s line of march when pursued by the 
witches, is a fine old arch, which is still kept in excellent order. About 
forty years ago the parapets had suffered considerable injury, when the 
Rev. Mr Paul of Broughton, author of a Life of Burns, wrote a poetical 
petition for the “ Auld Brig” to the Road Trustees, to obtain means for 
repairing it. The petition ran as follows :— 


Unto the Honourable the Trustees of the Roads, in the County of Ayr, the petition 
and complaint of the Auld Brig o’ Doon.— 
Must I, like modern fabrics of a day, 
Decline, unwept, the victim of decay ? 
Shall my bold arch, that proudly stretches o’er 
Doon’s classic stream, from Kyles to Carrick’s shore, 
Be suffer’d in oblivion’s gulph to fall, 
And burl to wreck my venerable wall ? 
Forbid it! every tutelary power ! 
That guards my Keystane at the midnight hour, 
Forbid it! ye who charm’d by Burns's lay, 
Amid these scenes can linger out the day ! 
Let Nannie’s sark, and Maggie's mangled tail, 
Plead in my cause, and in that cause prevail. 
The man of taste, who comes my form to see, 
And curious asks, but asks in vain, for me, 
With tears of sorrow will my fate deplore, 
When he is told—‘‘ The Auld Brig is no more,” 
Stop then, O stop—the more than vandal rage, 
That marks this revolutionary age ; 
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And bid the structure of your father’s last, 
The pride of this, the boast of ages past ; 
Nor ever let your children’s children tell 
By your decree the ancient fabric fell. 


May it therefore please your honours to consider this petition, and grant such sum 
as you may think proper for repairing, and keeping up the Auld Brig o’ Doon, 


But we must take leave of the pretty classic scenes of Ayr, and take 
a cursory glance at other parts of the country, We will make brief men- 
tion of a few of the most prominent objects that meet us on the way, such 
as the highest hills, the most beautiful lakes, the principal waterfalls, and 
such other localities as are worthy of the tourist’s admiration. The Isles 
of Bute and Arran, Ailsa Craig, and the romantic Kyles of Bute, have 
all of them their features of beauty and interest. The ancient Castle of 
Dumbarton, a strong fortress, crowns a lofty and precipitous rock which 
rises from a plain at-the conflux of the Clyde and Leven. On the top 
of this remarkable rock are several batteries, the Governor’s residence, the 
barracks, and, store houses. In the days of the venerable Bede, it was 
considered impregnable, but was reduced by famine in 756. This 
fortress was long looked upon as the key to the West Highlands, It 
stood many sieges, but during a thick fog in April 1571, it was surprised 
and taken by escalade, when held by the adherents of Queen Mary. 

The Scottish lakes, of which many are very picturesque, are nearly one 
hundred in number. Of these, until of late, not a few were seldom or 
ever visited and little heard of, while others were quite a “ terra incognita” 
to tourists. Bythe extension of railways, particularly our Highland system, 
as well as by D. Hutcheson’s magnificent fleet of steamers, thousands have 
an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with a country posessing an 
inexhaustible variety of lake scenery, as well as hundreds of other objects 
of the most attractive and romantic interest. “A country thus consti- 
tuted,” says an eminent writer (Wilson), “and with such an aspect, even 
if we could suppose it without lochs, would still be a glorious region ; 
but its lochs are indeed its greatest glory. By them its glens, its moun- 
tains, and its woods, are all illuminated, and its rivers made to sing aloud 
for joy. In the pure element, overflowing so many spacious vales, and 
glens profound, the great and stern objects of nature look even more sub- 
lime, or more beautiful in their reflected shadows, which appear in that 
stillness to belong rather to heaven than earth! Such visions, when 
gazed on, in that wonderous depth and purity which they are sometimes 
seen to assume on a still summer day, always inspire some such faint feel- 
ing as this; and we sigh to think how transitory must be all things, 
when the setting sun is seen to sink beneath the mountains, and all its 
golden splendour at the same instant to vanish from the lake.” 

The first that takes possession of the imagination, speaking of the 
Highlands as the region of lochs, is the Queen of them all, Loch Lomond. 
Among the many points from which a general view of the lake can 
be obtained, the best perhaps is from the top of “ Mount Misery,” 
a little hill near its southern extremity, and about three miles above 
Balloch, Here, looking northward, towards the head of the lake, 
it is beheld in its greatest breadth, stretched out like a scroll beneath the 
feet, A variety of beautiful islands are interspersed over its surface, and 
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on its eastern and western banks are seen different ranges of hills, which, 
seeming to meet towards the north, shut up the prospect, and mingle 
their bold and broken outlines with the sky. Nor can it be forgotten, 
that within a few miles of this locality, Smollet, the novelist, Bue 

the historian, and Napier, the inventor of logarithms, first saw the light 
of day, each of whom has, in his own way, added a lustre to the litera. 
ture and science of Scotland. Smollet was born on the banks of the 
Leven, Buchanan on the banks of the Blane, and Napier was born at 
Garlies, near the river Endrick. The lake is guarded by mountains 
around, and as they recede, they become more and more majestic, yet 
their beauty never deserts them, and her spirit continues to tame the 
wildness of the growing cliffs. Far off as they are, Ben-Lomond and 
Benvoirlich are seen to be giants, each magnificent in his own dominion, 
and clear as the day may be, both are diademed with clouds. 

The next, perhaps, in point of magnificence is Loch-Katrine. It is 
impossible for the imagination to conceive a succession of scenery more 
sublime and imposing than is displayed around this splendid lake, 
Nature seems to have assumed her wildest and most romantic aspect. 
Mountains, precipices, and lofty rocks appear as if thrown around in the 
rudest form, while trecs and shrubs give variety and grace to the land- 
scape. It forms the receptacle for hundreds of rivulets and streams, that 
tumble down into it, “ white as the snowy charger’s tail.” 

The scenery of Loch-Katrine was but comparatively little known 
until the publication of the “Lady of the Lake,” by the great ‘“‘ Unknown,” 
but the splendid descriptions of that exquisite poem soon spread its fame 
wherever the English language is understood. The Trossachs form the 
chief point of attraction with strangers visiting Loch-Katrine. “ This 
portion of the scenery,” says the Minister of Callander, “ beggars all des- 
cription.” Such an assemblage is there, of wildness, and of rude grandeur, 
as fills the mind with the most sublime conceptions. It seems as ifa 
whole mountain had been torn in pieces, and frittered down by a convulsion 
of the earth ; and the huge fragments of rocks, and woods, and hills, lie 
scattered in confusion at the east end of the loch. Ben-Venue rises ma- 
jestically from the side of the lake to the height of 3000 feet, and is con- 
sidered to be one of the most picturesque mountains in the Kingdom. 
The celebrated and well-known “Cor-nan-Uriskin,” or Cave of the Goblins, 
rendered venerable from Highland tradition and superstition, is situated 
at the base of Ben-Venue, where it overhangs the lake in solemn grandeur. 
It is a deep circular hollow in the mountain, about 600 yards in diameter 
at the top, but narrowing towards the bottom, surrounded on all sides by 
stupendous rocks, and overshadowed with birch trees, which render it 
impenetrable to the rays of the sun. It is a horrible spot, which affords 
ample shelter—if not to fairies and hobgoblins—assuredly so to foxes, 
wild cats, and badgers ! ; 

The “ Urisks,” from whom this cave derives its name, were supposed 
to be dispersed over the Highlands, each in his own wild recess, but the 
solemn stated meetings, or general assemblies of the order, were regularly 
held in this fearful den. These beings were, according to Dr Graham, a 
sort of lubberly supernaturals, who, like the Brownies, might be gained over 
by kind attention, to perform the drudgery of the farm. Sir Walter Scott 
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says that “tradition has ascribed to the ‘ Urisks’ a figure between a goat 
and a man, in short, however much the classical reader may be startled, 
precisely that of the Grecian Satyr.” Further up the mountain than 
Cornan-Uriskin is “ Beallach nam bd,” a magnificent pass across the 
northern shoulder of the mountain. The imagination, lost in astonish- 
ment, is apt to conceive it as an avenue leading from our lower world to 
another and a higher sphere ! 

When passing through the narrow defile of the Trossachs, the spot is 
seen where Fitz-James’s horse exhausted fell, as also “the narrow and 
broken plain,” at the eastern opening, where Sir Walter supposes the 
Scottish troops, under the Earls of Mar and Moray, to have paused ere 
they entered that dark and dangerous glen, nor will the vivid description 
of the scene which took place, when the archers entered the defile, be 
ever forgotten. No trace of a foe could at first be seen, but all at once, 

There rose so wild a yell, 
Within that dark and narrow dell ; 
As all the fiends from heaven that fell, 
Had peal’d the banner-cry of h—ll. 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven 
The archery appear ; 
For life! for life ! their flight they ply, 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry, 
And plaids, and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords flashing in the sky, 
Are maddening in the rear, 
Onward they drive in dreadful race, 
Pursuers and pursued, 
Although this is merely a description of an imaginary fight between the 
Scottish troops and the men of Clan Alpine, yet, by the Wizard’s wand, 
it has become so familiar to every reading mind as almost to be considered 
the account of a real transaction. And we believe that few pass now 
through the Trossachs without thinking of Roderick Dubh and his Mac- 
gregors. But there is little reason to doubt that many such encounters 
have in reality taken place. This formed one of the passes from the 
lowlands to the Highlands, and it was in such places that the indomitable 
Highlanders usually made their stand against what they of all things 
abhorred, Saxon men, their laws, and their government. 

There are several other lakes and localities of interest in this quarter, 
upon which we cannot at present enlarge. On our way North we shall 
accompany the reader through the celebrated Pass of Killiecrankie, in 
Athole, near the junction of the Tummel with the Garry. It is formed 
by the lofty mountains overhanging the Garry, which rushes below in a 
dark, deep, rocky channel, forming a scene of exquisite grandeur. This 
was formerly a pass of great difficulty and danger, a path hanging over a 
tremendous precipice that threatened instant destruction to the least false 
stp Of the traveller. Eventually a good road was formed to give access 
to the Highlands, and the two sides of the defile were joined by a sub- 
stantial bridge. More recently the Highland Railway Company have 
constructed a substantial railway through the pass. Ona field over the 
pass, called “ Raon-Ruairidh,” was fought the celebrated battle of Killie- 
crankie in 1689, between the adherents of James II., under Viscount 
Dundee, and those of William IIL, under General Mackay, wherein the 
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Viscount fell, and with him the hopes of the House of Stewart. It wag 
a dreadful place for a battle. The slain on both sides lay in heaps in the 
swollen pools and eddies of the Garry. It is said that in the morning 
after the battle, a number of the native Highlanders went with poles to 
push the dead bodies of the Southerns down the stream, and were en- 
couraged in their ghastly work by an aged female standing on the pinna- 
cle of a rock, and crying out with all lier might “ Sios leis na coin, siog 
iad, sios iad, dh’ ionnsuidh an cuideachd fein”—“ Down with the dogs, 
down with them, down with them, to their own people.” 

As we pass along, the mountain of Lochnagar, which towers proudly 
pre-eminent over Her Majesty’s Castle at Balmoral, may be noticed. It 
is certainly one of the most sublime and picturesque amongst our “ Cale- 
donian Alps.” Its appearance is of a dusky hue, and it overhangs a deep, 
dark lake, called “ Loch Muick,” at the east end of which Her Majesty 
has built a large, comfortable shiel, or summer-house, which she often 
frequents. Lord Byron spent some of the early part of his life near this 


romantic mountain, the recollection of which caused him to commemorate, 


his visit by a beautiful song, in the following strains :— 


Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 
In you let the mirions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks, where the snow-flake reposes, 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and leve ; 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 
Round their white summits though elements war ; 
Though cataracts foam ’stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Lochnagar. 


Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wander’d ; 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ; 
On chieftains long perish’d my memory ponder’d, 
As daily I strode through the pine-cover'd glade, 
I sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ; 
For fancy was cheer’d by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Lochnagar. 


Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale? 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 
And rides on the wind o’er his own Highland vale, 
Round Lochnagar while the stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car ; 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Lochnagar. 


Iil-starr’d, though brave, did no visions forboding 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ? 
Ah! were you destined to die at Culloden, 
Victory crown’d not your fall, with applause ; 
Still were you happy in death’s earthly slumber, 
You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar ; 
The pibroch resounds, to the —_ loud number, 
Your deeds on the echees of dark Lochnagar. 


Years have roll’d on, Lochnagar, since I left you, 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again; 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain, 
England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved o’er the mountains afar ; 
Oh ! for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 
The steep frowning glories of dark Lochnagar, 
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Of waterfalls there are hundreds of a larger and lesser degree over the 
length and breadth of our land, but it has been said that the Fall of 
Foyers, near Inverness, is the most magnificent cataract, out of sight in 
Britain. The din of it is quite loud enough in ordinary weather to be 
heard for miles distant, and it is only in ordinary weather that any one 
can safely approach the place, from which a full view of its grandeur is 
obtained. When the fall is in flood, to say nothing of being drenched to 
the skin, you are so blinded by the sharp spray-smoke, and so deafened 
by the dashing and clashing, and tumbling and rumbling thunder, that 
your condition is far from enviable, as you cling, “ lonely lover of nature,” 
toa shelf by no means eminent for safety, above the horrid gulf. In 
short, it is worth walking 100 miles to behold the Fall of Foyers. 

But of all the places in Scotland, there is none perhaps, where the 
mind can be more impressed with a variety of feelings, than when visiting 
that dreadful glen—‘ Glencoe!” The memory reflects at once on the 
desperately bloody and diabolical plot that was transacted there, the 
greatest, the cruelest, and the most inhuman that ever stained the page of 
history. At five o’clock in the morning of 13th February 1692, the 
storm howled from cliff to cliff, the snow drifted furiously over the 
shelving slopes of these barren hills, and the wreaths settled deeply in 
the tractless valley below. The Cona flowed sluggishly on, impeded 
in its rugged course by the accumulating snow. ‘The soldiers, like as 
many fiends of darkness, lay concealed, and under such shelter as they 
could procure. They were under the command of the perfidious Captain 
Robert Campbell of Glenlyon and others, and at the instigation of Dal- 
tymple of Stair, Breadalbane, King William, and their confederates, went 
unto the Glen some days before, and, with murderous intent, concealed 
and shelfered themselves that night in caves and crevices of the rocks, 
until the appointed hour. M‘Ian, the aged chief, was fast in his slumbers, 
after having treated the officers with Highland hospitality the evening 
before. At length the stipulated moment for destruction and murder had 
arrived, the command was given, and the deadly onset was made simul- 
taneously in the different hamlets of the glen. Captain Campbell, with 
a heart full of satanic treachery, and with a barbarity which has few 
parallels in the annals of cruelty, undertook to murder his own hospitable 
landlord, the aged M‘Ian. Having obtained admission into the house, 
the venerable chieftain was, of course, still in bed at that dark and dismal 
hour, and while in the act of rising, to entertain, as he intended, his 
bloody visitors, he was basely fired at by two of the soldiers, and he fell 
lifeless into the arms of his wife. We cannot dwell on this scene. 
There was no house in the glen in which there were less than one or two 
murdered, and in some all. Women and children who had escaped the 
bayonets and lead of these inhuman monsters, fled to the rugged hills, 
where many of them died in the storm. It was a dreadful morning. 
Imagination still fancies that the gloomy atmosphere of that wild region is 
tainted with gunpowder smell, and that the moans of the innocent dying 
victims are still wafted upon the cold breezes of that dismal glen. 

General Stewart, in his sketches, states in regard to the late Colonel 
Campbell of Glenlyon, that he was an officer of the 42d Regiment, and 
grandson of the Captain Campbell who commanded the military at 
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Glencoe. In 1771 Colonel Campbell was ordered to execute the sentence 
of a court martial on a soldier condemned to be shot. A reprieve was 
procured, but the whole ceremony of the execution was to proceed until 
the criminal was upon his knees, with a cap over his eyes, prepared to 
receive the volley. It was then that he was to be informed of his pardon, 
and no one was to be told of it previously, not even the firing party, 
whose signal to fire was the waving of a white handkerchief by the com- 
manding officer. When all was ready, and the firing party were looking 
with eager eyes for the signal, Colonel Campbell put his hand into his 
pocket for the reprieve, and on pulling it out, the white handkerchief 
accompanied it, and catching the eyes of the party, they fired, when alas! 
the unfortunate prisoner was shot dead. Colonel Campbell, in deep 
agony, clapped his hand on his forehead, and exclaimed, “ The curse of 
God and of Glencoe is here, I am an unfortunate, ruined man!” He 
instantly quitted the parade, and in a few days retired from the service. 

We will not enlarge upon the beautiful Loch-Ness, guarded as it is by 
its mountains on either side, forming the Great Glen, of which the rotund 
‘“ Meall-fuar-mhonaidh” is not the least conspicuous. The hills of Mona- 
liath, Strathnairn, Stratherrick, Glen-Urquhart, Urquhart Castle, Dunean, 
and the vitrified Craig-Phadrig, are all objects of much interest and 
historic research. And where can be found more picturesque scenery 
than in Strathglass, Glenaffric, Strathfarrar, Falls of Kilmorack, and all 
along to the mountains and lochs of Morar, Glennevis, Glenelg, Kintail, 
and Lochalsh? The Skye railway has opened up landscapes in its course, 
that are a marvel to the tourist as he speeds along from Dingwall to 
Strome. 

The most celebrated of all our Northern lakes is Loch-Maree, a noble 
sheet of water, about twenty miles long, and from three to four in breadth, 
The mountains around it are of great height, and of a beautifully charac- 
terised and irregular outline. It is ornamented by twenty-seven islands 
of varied size and appearance. In a calm summer evening at sunset the 
lake has an enchanting appearance. The lofty mountains, at their summit, 
are tinged with golden rays, while in the hollows, nearer their base, they 
are wreathed in mist, and light-floating clouds. It is a scene of enchant- 
ment never to be forgotten. The white piqued summits of the File 
mountain sparkle like the spires and turrets of an emerald palace, the 
work of an Eastern magician, or of the Genii of Arabian romance, all 
forming a splendid contrast to the dark and rugged “ Sléugach,”* which 
towers aloft from the opposite side of the lake. 

Having thus taken a rapid glance at some of the most prominent 
sights and scenes in Scotland, from south to north, we now proceed to 
change the arena of our sketch. We bid farewell to the romantic land 
of heroes—that land of mountain and of flood, of tradition and of song, 
of daring deeds and of warm-hearted hospitality, and ask the reader in our 
next to accompany us to the Isles, where we shall see before-us many 
specimens of natural scenery in its wildest and most fantastic forms. In 
the far-famed Isle of Skye we shall find all but inexhaustible examples 
of all that is great and grand in the workmanship of nature. 


(To be Continued.) 





* Sliabhach=Slioch, 
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HISTORY OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE. 
By tHe Epiror. 


| ConTINUED. | 
—_——9-———— 
THE MACKENZIES OF HILTON. 


I. Duncan Mackenzig, first of Hilton, and second son of Alexander 
“Tonraic,” sixth Baron of Kintail, by his first marriage with Anna Macdougal 
of Dunolly, was designated by the title of the barony of Hilton, in 
Strathbran, bounded on the north by Loch Fannich, on the south by 
the ridge of the northern hills of Strathconan, on the east by Ach-nan- 
Allt, and on the west by Ledgowan. A part of this barony lay in 
Redcastle. He married a daughter of Ewen Cameron, XII. Baron of 
Lochiel, and by her had one son, Allan, from whom the lineal suc- 
cession of the family of Hilton runs as follows :— 


I. Attan Mackenzie (after whom this branch of the Mackenzies was 
called the “Clann Allan”) married a daughter of Alexander Dunbar of 
Conzie and Kilbuiack, third son of the Sheriff of Moray. She afterwards, 
on his death, married Kenneth, first of the barony of Allan, second law- 
ful son of Hector Roy, first Baron of Gairloch. By her Allan of Hilton 
had two sons— 

1. Murdo, his heir. 

2. John, ancestor of the Mackenzies of Loggie. [See genealogy of 
this family. ] 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 


III. Murpocn Mackeyzisz, who married a daughter of Innes of Inver- 
breakie, and by her had one son, 


IV. Jonn Mackenzig, who married Margaret, daughter of Dunbar of 
Inchbrock, and by her had two sons and two daughters— 

1. Murdoch, his heir. 

2. Colin, who, being educated at the University of Aberdeen, where 
he received his degree of Master of Arts, applied himself to theology, and 
became minister of Killearnan, in which station he died. He married a 
lady of the name of Dundas, by whom he had several children, and of 
whom was descended Kenneth Mackenzie, well known as deacon of the 
goldsmiths in Edinburgh. 

3. His eldest daughter married John Sinclair, a Caithness gentleman. 

4. His second daughter married John Matheson, Lochalsh, father to 
Farquhar Matheson, Fernaig, whose son John Matheson, first of Attadale, 
was the progenitor of Alexander Matheson, now of Ardross and Lochalsh. 

John was succeeded by his eldest son, 


V. Murpocn Mackenziz, who married Mary, eldest daughter of 
Murdoch Murchison of Auchtertyre, minister of Kintail, and by her had 
five children— 

1. Alexander, his heir. 

2. Roderick, married the eldest daughter of Alexander, third son of 
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Murdo Mackenzie, second of Redcastle, by whom he had a son, Colin, 
who died unmarried in 1682. 

3. Colin, married Isobel, daughter of Donald Simson, Chamberlain of 
Ferintosh, and by her had two sons, Alexander and Roderick, whose 
lineal succession will be particularly detailed hereafter, when it has to be 
shown how the grandson of Roderick came to carry on the main line as 
XI. of Hilton. He also had one natural son. 

4. Murdoch, married Agnes Helen, daughter of Donald Taylor, one of 
the Bailies of Inverness (1665), and by her had a son and daughter, 
His son Alexander entered young into the service of Kenneth, Earl of 
Seaforth, aud in the year 1709 was made one of the chamberlains to 
William, Earl of Seaforth. He married, in 1709, Katherine, daughter of 
the Viscount of Stormont, by whom he had several children, whose 
succession is unknown. The daughter, Jean, married Hector Mackenzie, 
and by him had a son, Kenneth (a Jesuit in Spain, who died without 
issue), and several daughters. 

5. Isobel, married Donald Macrae, minister of Kintail. 

Murdoch was succeeded by his eldest son, 


VI. Atexanper Mackenziz, who was twice married : first, to 
Annabella, second daughter of John Mackenzie, I. of Ord, without issue ; 
secondly, to Sibella, eldest daughter of Roderick Mackenzie, I. of Apple- 
cross. She was previously married to Alexander Macleod of Raasay, 
and also to Thomas Graham of Drynie. By her he had one son and 
successor, 


VII. Evan Mackenzie, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Colin 
Mackenzie, IV. of Redeastle, and by her had two sons and one daughter— 

1. John, his heir. 

2. Colin, who after John carried on the line as LX. of Hilton. 

3. Florence, who married Alexander Macrae, son of Donald Macrae, 
minister of Kintail. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 


VIII. Jonn Mackenziz, who married a daughter of Thomas Mackenzie, 
IV. of Ord, by Mary, fourth daughter of John Mackenzie, IIT. of Apple- 
cross. He joined the Earl of Mar in 1715, and was killed in the 
Chevalier’s service at Sheriffmuir, where he commanded a company of the 
Mackenzies. Having no issue, he was succeeded by his next brother, 


IX. Contin Mackenzig, who married Catherine, daughter of Christo- 
pher Macrae of Arrinhugair. He matriculated himself in the Lyon 
Herald's office, and received for his armorial bearing, Azure, a hart’s head 
caboss’d, and attired or, a Highland dirk, shafted gules between the atter- 
ings for difference. Above the shield a helmet befitting his degree, with 
a mantle gules doubling argent and a wreath of his colours is set. For 
his crest, two hands holding a two-handed sword in bend proper. He 
died in 1756, aged 65 years, leaving two sons and one daughter— 

1. John, who married Helen, daughter of Roderick Mackenzie, VIT. of 
Fairburn. He had no issue, and pre-deceased his father in 175}. 

2. Alexander, who succeeded his father. 

3. A daughter, married to John Macdonell, XIII. of Glengarry. 

He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 
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X. ALEXANDER Mackenziz, who married Mary, daughter of George 
Mackenzie, II. of Gruinard. He died without legitimate issue, but left 
a natural son, Alexander, well known and still kindly spoken of as 
“ Alastair Mor Mac Fhir Bhaile Chnue,” or “ Big Alexander, son of the 
Laird of Hilton.” He was Seaforth’s principal and most successful re- 
cruiting sergeant when raising the 78th Highlanders, and many curious 
stories are still related of Alastair Mor’s generally successful efforts to 
procure willing, and sometimes hesitating, recruits for the regiment of his 
chief, Alexander married Annabella Mackenzie, who long outlived him, 
and was well known and highly respected for many years as “ Banntrach 
an t-Shearsan,” in Strathbran. Alastair was always a conspicuous figure 
at the Ross-shire markets, where his popularity and address secured many 
a recruit for the famous “ Buffs.” Many of his descendants, in the third 
generation, occupy responsible positions throughout the country. 

He was succeeded in the estates and barony by the heir of line (next 
of male kin), Alexander Mackenzie, great-grandson of Colin, third son of 
Murdoch Mackenzie, V. of Hilton. 

The male line of Alexander Mackenzie, the sixth baron, having be- 
come extinct, the heir and representative was sought for among the issue 
of his brothers. The next brother was Roderick, who, as already shown, 
left one son, Colin, who, in 1682, died without issue. The next was Colin, 
who, by Isobel Simson, his wife, left two sons— 

1. Alexander (Sanders), who became chamberlain to Culloden. He 
married Helen, daughter of William Munro of Ardullie, and by her had 
two sons and two daughters—(1) Colin, who died unmarried, but left a 
natural son, Alexander, from whom are several respectable families in 
Ferrintosh. (2) Donald, who married Jean, daughter of Thomas Forbes 
of Raddery, and of the Fortrose lands as far as Ethie, His- burying- 
ground was within the Fortrose Cathedral, on the western gable of 
which is a tablet in his memory, erected by Helen Stewart his wife. By 
her he had one son, Alexander, drowned with his father in 1759 
when fording the Conon opposite Dingwall, and then—the son being 
unmarried— perished the legitimate male succession of his paternal 
grandfather, Alexander. Donald had also several daughters—(1) Mary, 
married Colin Mackenzie, minister of Fodderty, and first of the family 
of Glack. She was with her father, but was saved when he was drowned, 
proceeding to visit her mother who was at the time ill; (2) Jean, married 
Colin Murchison ; (3) Isobel, married David Ross ; (4) another married 
Mr Mackenzie of Ussie, and had two sons, Donald and Frank ; (5) Anne, 
married Lewis Grant ; and (6) Helen, married Alexander Mackenzie of 
Ardnagrask, afterwards at Logie-side, from whose son, Bailie John Mac- 
kenzie of Inverness, are numerous descendants. Alexander’s (Sanders) 
eldest daughter, Mary, married Donald Murchison, son of John Murchison 
of Auchtertyre ; the second, Elizabeth, married William Martin of Inchfure, 
whose daughter, Annie, was celebrated for her beauty, and married Norman, 
XVIII. Baron of Macleod. 

+, 2. Roderick, who in wadset acquired Brea in Ferintosh, which remained 
in the family for two generations. By marriage he acquired the ruined 
castle of Dingwall (the ancient residence of the Earls of Ross) and its 
lands, as also the lands of Longcroft. He was called Mr Rory Mackenzie 
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of Brea, and married Una (Winifred), daughter of John Cameron, town- 
clerk of Dingwall, by whom he had three sons—(1) John Mackenzie of 
Brea, called, “John the Laird,” who married in 1759, Beatrix, daughter 
of Alexander Mackenzie, eighth of Davochmaluak, by Magdalen, daughter 
of Hugh Rose, XIII. of Kilravock, and by her had seven sons and four 
daughters. He resided at Tarradale. The sons were Rorie, died un- 
married ; Alexander, who succeeded as XI. of Hilton, and of whom here- 
after; Kenneth of Inverinate, who married Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Mackenzie, IV. of Highfield, and VII. of Applecross (by a daughter 
of Mackenzie, V. of Kileoy) by whom he had two sons and six daugh- 
ters—Thomas, who succeeded as X. or AppLecross [see Genealogy 
of that Family]; Alexander, who married Harriet, daughter of Newton of 
Curriehill, by whom he had four children—Kenneth, died unmarried ; 
Alexander, a lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, died unmarried ; Marion, 
married Charles Holmes, barrister, without issue; Harriet, unmarried. 
Kenneth’s six daughters were—Jane, died unmarried ; Elizabeth, married 
her cousin, Colonel John Mackenzie, XII. of Hilton ; Flora, married Rey, 
Charles Downie ; Catherine, Mary, and Johanna, died unmarried. 

The other sons and the daughters of “ John the Laird” were—Colin, 
“the Baron,” born at Tarradale, 3d December 1759, died unmarried ; 
Peter, died unmarried ; Duncan, married Jessie Mackenzie, daughter of 
Mackenzie of Strathgarve, without issue ; Arthur died unmarried ; Mag- 
dalen, died unmarried ; Marcella (Medley), married the Rev. Dr Downie ; 
Anne, died unmarried ; Mary, married, in 1790, the Rev. Donald Mac- 
kenzie, minister of Fodderty ; Elizabeth, died unmarried. 

Roderick’s second son was (2) Colin Mackenzie, minister of Fodderty, 
first of the family of Glack [see Glack Genealogy] ; his third was (3) Peter 
Mackenzie, M.D., a surgeon-general of the Army, and a knight of Nova 
Scotia—died unmarried. 

Alexander was succeeded by 


XI. AtexanperR Mackenzig, second son of John Mackenzie of Brea, 
already shown to be the great-grandson of Colin, third son of the V. 
Baron of Hilton, and his heir of line, who succeeded as XI. of Hilton. 
He was born at Tigh-a-Phris, Ferintosh, on the 3d July 1756 ; educated 
at the University of Aberdeen, and afterwards bred a millwright, to 
qualify him for the supervision of family estates in the West Indies. 
He became a Colonel of local militia in Jamaica. Subsequently, upon 
the death of his maternal grandfather, and of his cousin, Lieutenant 
Kenneth Mackenzie, at Saratoga, he succeeded to the estate of Davoch- 
maluag. The adjacent properties of Davochpollan and Davochcairn, hay- 
ing been already acquired by his father, were by him added to Davochmaluag, 
and to the combined properties he gave the name of Brea, after the former 
possession of his family in the Black Isle. He was a distinguished agricul- 
turist, and was, with Sir George Mackenzie of Coul, and Major Forbes Mac- 
kenzie, the first to introduce Cheviot sheep to the Highlands, for 
their waste lands. He greatly improved the estate of Brea, in Strathpeffer, 
and laid it out in its present beautiful form. His land improvements, 
however, proved unremunerative ; and his Hilton estates were heavily en- 
cumbered in consequence of the part taken by the family in the Risings of 
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1696, 1715, and 1745, and great losses having been incurred in connection 
with the West Indian properties, this laird got into pecuniary difficulties, 
and the whole of his possessions, at home and abroad, were sold either by 
himself or by his trustees. He married Mary James in Jamaica, and by 
her had four children— 

1. John, his heir. 

2. Alexander, who married his cousin Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr Downie, and died in Australia, leaving issue eight children—(1) Alex- 
ander, unmarried ; (2) Downie, died unmarried ; (3) John; (4) Kenneth, 
who married Miss Macdonald, a grand-daughter of Macleod of Guesto ; (5) 
Charles, unmarried ; (6) William, unmarried ; (7) Mary James, married 
to her cousin, Kenneth Mackenzie, XIV. of Hilton; and (8) Jessie, 
unmarried. 

3. Kenneth, a W.S., who married Anne Urquhart, without issue. He 
married, secondly, Elizabeth Jones, with issue, and died in Canada, where 
his widow and children reside, in Toronto. 

4, Mary, unmarried, living in Australia, very aged, in 1878. 

He died at Lasswade, and was succeeded as representative of the 
family by his eldest son, 


XII. Jonx Mackenzir, Colonel of the 7th Regiment of Bengal 
Cavalry, and for many years superintendent of the Government breeding 
stud at Buxar. He married, in 1813, Elizabeth, daughter of his uncle, 
Kenneth Mackenzie of Inverinate, and died at Simla in 1856, leaving two 
sons and three daughters— 

1. Alexander, his successor. 

2. Kenneth, who became XIV. of Hilton. 

3. Mary, who married Dr James, late of the 30th Regiment of Foot. 

4, Anne, married General Arthur Hall, late 5th Bengal Cavalry, 

5. Elizabeth Jane, unmarried. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 


XIII. Avexanper Mackenziz, who died in 1862, in New South 
Wales, unmarried. He was succeded by his brother, 


XIV. Kennet Mackenzig, the present representative of the ancient 
family of Hilton, residing at Tyrl-Tyrl, Taralga, near Sydney. He married 
Mary James, a daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, his uncle, and by her 
he has three sons and two daughters— 

1, John ; 2, Kenneth ; 3, Downie; 4, Flora; and 5, Jessie. 


THE MACKENZIES OF GLACK. 


The second cadet of the House of Hilton, of whom any family of note 
is descended, was Corin Macxenzisg, third son of Murdoch, the V. of 
Hilton. This gentleman had two sons. The eldest was Alexander, whose 
male issue—as appears in the Hilton genealogy—became extinct in 1759, 
when his grandson Alexander was drowned, but his succession in the 
female line was carried on by his grand-daughter, Mary, who married 
Colin Mackenzie, first of Glack. The second son was Roderick, desig- 
nated of Brea. He married Una (Winifred), daughter of John Cameron 
of Longeroft. His grandson, Alexander, succeeded as XI, of Hilton, 
The second son of Roderick of Brea, born in 1707, became 
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I. Cots Mackenzie, first of Glack. He was educated at the University 
of Aberdeen, and afterwards, in 1734, settled as minister of Fodderty. He 
was on terms of intimacy with Duncan Forbes of Culloden, the celebrated 
Lord President, with whom he maintained a constant correspondence ; 
and this, with his clerical calling, kept him from taking any part in the 
Rising of 1745, although all his sympathies were with the Jacobites, 
He, in his district, received the earliest news of the landing of Prince 
Charles, which, reaching him at night, he at once crossed Knockfarrel 
to Brahan, where, finding Seaforth* in bed, without awaking his lady, he 
told him what had happened, Seaforth having only lately had his estate 
restored to him, was not disposed to show ingratitude to the Government, 
and was easily prevailed upon to disappear from Brahan at least for a time, 
He therefore left for the West Coast during the night unknown to 
any one, accompanied by Colin Mackenzie, just as,the Prince’s army 
was on its march eastward. Both were in retirement near Poolewe 
when two ships laden with Seaforth’s retainers from the Lews sailed 
into the loch, who were at once directed to return to Stornoway, Sea- 
forth waving towards them with the jaw-bone of a sheep, which he was 
picking for his dinner. In this way, it is said, was fulfilled one of 
the predictions of the Brahan Seer—“ That next time the men of Lews 
should go forth to battle, they would be beaten back by a weapon 
smaller than the jaw-bone of an ass.” 

Meantime, Seaforth’s lady, not knowing the whereabouts or intentions 
of her husband, entertained the Prince at Brahan Castle, and urged upon the 
aged Earl of Cromarty and his son, Lord Macleod, to call out the clans- 
men. Subsequently, when the Earl of Cromarty and Lord Macleod were 
confined in the Tower of London, for taking part in this rebellion, and 
when the Countess with her ten children, and bearing a twelfth, were suffer- 
ing the severest hardships and penury, it was this Colin Mackenzie who, 
at great risk to himself, voluntarily collected the rents from the tenants 
(giving them his own receipt, in security against their being required to make 
second payment to the Government commissioners), and carried the 
money to her ladyship in London. In recognition of this, he was after- 
wards appointed, by Lord Macleod, chaplain to Macleod’s Highlanders, 
raised by his lordship—now the 71st Highland Light Infantry. This 
appointment proved more honorary than lucrative, as he had to furnish a 
substitute, at his own expense, to perform the duties pertaining to the 
office. It was also he who first recognised the health-giving properties of 
the Strathpeffer mineral spring, and who, by erecting a covered shed 
over it, placed it in a condition from that day to benefit the suffering. He 
inherited a considerable fortune in gold from his father, and from his mother 
the ruined castle of Dingwall (the old seat of the Earls of Ross) and its 
lands, as also the lands of Longeroft. He gave the site of the castle of 
Dingwall, then valued at £300, to Henry Davidson of Tulloch, as a con- 
tribution towards the erection of a manufactory which he proposed to 
establish for the employment of the surplus male and female labour in 
Dingwall and its neighbourhood, but which was never commenced, He 
sold its other lands, and those of Longcroft, to his nephew, Alexander 





~ * We shall continue, as the most convenient course, to call him Seaforth, thouch at 
this period the title bad been forfeited, 
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Mackenzie, XI. of Hilton. Subsequently, he purchased the estate of 
Glack, in Aberdeenshire, by the name of which he was afterwards des- 
ignated. Shortly before his death in 1801, in his ninety-fifth year, 
he conducted the opening services of the Parish Church of Ferintosh 
(Urquhart), towards the erection of which he largely contributed, to 
commemorate the saving and washing ashore of his wife upon her horse 
near its site, when her father and only brother were drowned. He was 
twice married. First to Margaret (not Jean, as stated in the Spalding 
Club volume of the Kilravock papers), daughter of Hugh, IV. of Clava, 
by whom he had issue an only daughter, Margaret, who, on 22d Septem- 
ber 1746, died young. He married, secondly, his second cousin, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Donald Mackenzie, at Balnabeen, by his wife Jean, 
daughter of Thomas Forbes of Raddery, a Bailie of Fortrose, in whose 
memory a tablet is erected on the Cathedral there, bearing the following 
inscription :—‘ Sub spe beatae resurectionis in Domino, hie conduntur 
ceneres Thomae Forbesii quondam ballivi Fortrossensis, mortui 21, 
Sepulti 25 Maii 1699, qui in indicium grati erga Deum animi et 
charitates erga homines 1200 lib. Scot. ad sustentandam evangelii preedica- 
tionem hac in urbe dicavit. Monumentum mariti unpensis extmendum 
curavit Helena Stuart relicta conjux hic etiam sexpeleindiam sperans.” 
By her—who, as already shown, carried on, in the female line, the suc- 
cession of Alexander (Sanders), eldest son of Colin, third son of Murdo, 
fifth of Hilton—he had three sons and eight daughters— 

1. Roderick, his heir. 

2. Donald, educated in theology at the University of Edinburgh, 
appointed minister of Fodderty and chaplain to the 71st Regiment of 
Highlanders—his father having resigned these offices in his favour. He was 
noted as a humourist, and said to be at heart more imbued with the spirit 
of a soldier than with that of a minister. He was twice married ; first, 
to Mary, daughter to his uncle, John Mackenzie of Brea (“The Laird ”), 
and by her had two sons and two daughters—Colin, a Colonel of Royal 
Engineers, married Anne Petgrave, daughter of John Pendril of Bath, 
without issue ; John, of whom afterwards as IV. of Glack ; Elizabeth, 
who married Lieutenant Stewart, R.N., with issue ; and Mary, died un- 
married. 

3. Forbes, a Captain in the North British (Ross-shire) Militia, after- 
wards Major in the East of Ross Militia, and for thirty-seven years a 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the county, He was a noted agriculturist. It 
was he who, at Muirton of Barra, in Aberdeenshire, first cleared land 
of large boulders, by blasting with powder, then building them 
into fences. He reclaimed and laid out the greater part of Strathpeffer, 
where, on Fodderty, he was the first to apply lime to land, and to grow 
wheat north of the Forth. He was the first to import Clydesdale horses 
and shorthorn cattle into the Northern Counties ; and was, as mentioned 
elsewhere—with Sir George Mackenzie of Coul and his cousin Hilton— 
the first to introduce Cheviot sheep into the Highlands. He married 
Catherine, daughter of Angus Nicolson, Stornoway, and grand-daughter 
of the gentleman who commanded and brought to Poolewe, for Prince 
Charles’s standard, the 300 men sent back by Seaforth to the Lews, already 
mentioned. By her he had three sons and three daughters—(1) Nicolson, 
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a surgeon in the Army, unmarried, wrecked near Pictou, in 1853, 
and there drowned attempting to save the lives of others; (2) 
Roderick, heir of entail to Foveran, a Colonel in the Royal Artillery, 
married, in 1878, to Caroline Sophia, daughter of J. A. Beaumont of 
Wimbledon Park ; (3) Thomas, a Major in the 78th Highlanders ; (4) 
Mary, married the Rev. John Kennedy, D.D., Dingwall, by whom 
she has two daughters—Jessie, unmarried; and Mary, married John 
Matheson, Madras, son of the late Rev. Duncan Matheson, Gairloch; 
Dorothy Blair, died unmarried. (5) Catherine Eunice, married to the 
late Adam Alexander Duncan of Naughton, Fife, by whom she has one 
daughter ; and (6) Catherine Henrietta Adamina. 

4. Anne, married Hector Mackenzie, a Bailie of Dingwall, and son of 
Alexander Mackenzie of Tollie, by his second wife, Catherine, daughter 
of Bayne of Delny, and younger half-brother of Alexander Mackenzie, 
first of Portmore. 

5. Mary, married John Mackenzie of Kincraig, and [X. of Redcastle, 

6. Joanna, married Dr Millar, in the Lews. 

7. Una, died unmarried. 

8. Beatrix, married Peter Hay, a Bailie of Dingwall. 

9. Isabella, died unmarried. 

10, Jean, married the Rey. Colin Mackenzie, minister of Stornoway. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 


II. Ropertck Mackenzie, who was twice married ; first to Margaret, 


daughter of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Bart., IX. of Gairloch, without 
issue ; and secondly, to Christina, daughter of John Niven, brother to 
Clava, by whom he had four sons and four daughters— 

1. Harry, died unmarried, in 1828. 

2. John, of whom afterwards as III. of Glack. 

3. Roderick, of Thornton, died unmarried, in 1858. 

4. James,a Major in72d Highlanders, died unmarried, in India, in 1857, 

5. Mary, became Lady Leith of Westhall, Inveramsay and Thornton, 
in her own right, and is now the widow of the late General Sir Alexander 
Leith, K.C.B., of Freefield and Glenkindie—without issue. 

6. Rachael, died unmarried. 

7. Christina, of Foveran, died unmarried, 

8, Jean Forbes Una, died unmarried. 

He was succeeded by his second and eldest surviving son, 


Ill, Jonn Mackenziz, who inherited Thornton from his brother 
Roderick, Foveran from his sister Christina, and acquired Inveramsay by 
purchase. He died unmarried, in 1877, and was succeeded by his cousin, 
a son of his uncle Donald, 

IV. Joun Mackenziz, fourth and now of Glack, who was twice 
married ; first to Anne, daughter of Thomas Macgill, without issue ; and 
secondly, to Margaret Campbell, daughter of John Pendrill, Bath, by 
whom he has three sons and two daughters— 

1. Duncan Campbell, Rector of Shephall, married to Louisa, daughter 
of Colonel O. G. Nicolls, by whom he has three sons and four daughters 
—Donald, a Lieutenant in the Royal Marines ; Alan, Lieutenant in the 
Highland Rifle Militia; Malcolm, Helen, Edith, Lilian, and Amy, 
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2, John Pendrill, married to Adelaide, daughter of Colonel Henry 
Thornton, by whe he has two daughters—Lucy Eleanor, and Margaret 
Pendrill. 

3. Roderick B., married Josepha P., daughter of R. Ignatius Robert- 
gon, without issue. 

4. Margaret Campbell Pendrill, unmarried, 

5, Mary, wnmarried, 


THE MACKENZIES OF LOGGIE, 


Autan Mackenziz, second of Hilton, had, by his wife, daughter 
of Alexander Dunbar of Conzie, third son of the Sheriff of Moray, two 
sons. The eldest, Murdoch, we have seen, succeeded him, The second, 
John, was served heir to and designated of Loggie, a barony situated in 
the parish of the same name, now forming the western portion of the 
more modern parish of Urquhart, in the Black Isle. 


I. Joun Mackenzie, first of Loggie, was the oldest cadet of the House 
of Hilton. From him descended several persons distinguished for their 
literary attainments and valour, He married a daughter of Mackenzie 
of Gairloch (supposed to be John, the second baron), by whom he had one 
son, who succeeded him, 


II. Avtan Mackeyzis, who married a daughter of Alastair Roy 
Mackenzie of Achilty, by whom he had two sons— 

1, Donald, his heir. 

2. Willian (Murdoch ?) who left an only daughter married to Murdoch 
Mackenzie, first of Little Findon, third son of Alexander Mackenzie of 
Killichrist, LI. of Suddie. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 


II[. Donato Mackenzie, who was three times married; first to 
Catherine, fourth daughter of Murdoch Mackenzie, II. of Redeastle, 
without issue. He married secondly, Annabella, eldest daughter, by his 
second marriage, of Alexander Mackenzie, 1V. of Gairloch. By her he 
had four sons and three daughters— 

1, Colin, educated in medicine at the University of Aberdeen, and, 
going abroad, studied at Lyden and Paris under the most famous pro- 
fessors. Having received his degree of Doctor of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Rheims, he returned to his own couutry. But his adoption of 
extravagant theological doctrines, and his immoral conduct in his youth, 
caused him to be disinhcrited by his father, whereon he again returned to 
his travels. Having stayed abroad for several years, he returned to Inver- 
ness, where he practised medicine with good success, and had a yearly 
pension settled ou him until his death, which happened there, at a great 
age, in February 1708. Although a great admirer of the fair sex, 
and even made chuice of one of them for his spiritual guide, the learned 
gentleman died unmarried. The lady was the famous Antonia Bourignon 
who pretended to show that Christianity was quite worn out in the world, 
and that she was sent by God to restore it upon the old footing, as it was 
established at first by Christ and his Apostles, She left behind her 
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nineteen volumes upon spiritual matters, published in several lang 
of which there were in English, “The Light of the World,” “ Solid 
Virtue,” and “ The Light risen in darkness.” 

2. Alexander, his successor. 

3. John, educated in theology at the University of Aberdeen, and for 
several years chaplain to General Major Mackay’s Regiment. After the 
Revolution he was appointed minister of Kirkliston, near Edinburgh, from 
which he soon retired to London, and having died there unmarried, was 
buried in St Martin’s Church, Westminster. 

4. Murdoch, who succeeded as V. of Loggie. 

5. Margaret, first married to Rorie Mackenzie, IV. of Fairburn; 
secondly, to Hector Mackenzie of Bishop-Kinkell. 

6. Christian, married John Mackenzie, I. of Gruinard. 

7. Annabella, married Mackenzie of Loggie, in Lochbroom. 

He married thirdly, Anne, daughter of the Rev. Donald Morrison, 
minister in the Lews, by whom he had an only daughter, who married 
Angus Morrison, minister of Contin. He had also a natural son, Rory, a 
captain in the confederate army under King William, who died wm 
Holland unmarried, and is said to have been a gentleman of great. honour 
and generosity. He was succeeded by his second son, 


IV. Avexanper Mackenzix, who was twice married ; first, in 1667, to 
Jean, daughter of Alexander Mackenzie of Ballone ; and secondly, to 
Catherine, second daughter of William Mackenzie of Belmaduthy, without 
issue by either. He was succeeded by his brother, 


V. Murvoch Mackenziz, who was educated at the University of 
Aberdeen, but his inclination leading him to the Army, he entered 
the Earl of Dumbarton’s Regiment, where, by his merit and valour, 
he soon raised himself to the rank of captain. In Monmouth’s rebellion, 
he and his company attacked the enemy with such bravery and resolution, 
that—excepting the officers—there were only nine of his men who were 
not either wounded or killed ; and he himself had the honour of taking 
the Duke of Monmouth’s standard, wresting it out of the standard-bearer’s 
hand, and afterwards presenting it to King James VII. at Whitchall, 
For this service he was promoted to a coloneley. THe died in London, 
and was buried at St Martin’s Church, Westminster. He married an 
English lady, by whom he had two sons and three daughters— 

1. Murdoch, his heir. 

2. George, a youth of promising parts, killed in a duel. 

There is no record of the names or marriage of the daughters. He was 
succeeded by his son, 


VI. Murpocu Mackenzie, who continued to reside in London. If 
any representatives of his line still exist, they will confer a favour by 
forwarding a note of their descent, that the succession of this old family 
may be continued in the History of the Clan Mackenzie, now passing 
through the press in book form. 


(To be Continued.) 
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OUR GAELIC BIBLE. 
—o 


¥, 
COULD THE HIGHLANDERS OF 1807 READ IT? 

On the 23d of March 1825 was held at Inverness the first General Meet- 
ing of the “ Northern Institution for the Promotion of Science and Litera- 
ture.” The Institution was ushered into the world with a good deal of 
eclat, and with the promise of a career which we fear has not been rea- 
lised. Its published list of honorary members contains the names of Sir’ 
James Mackintosh; Sir Walter Scott; Henry Mackenzie, the Man of 
Feeling ; General Stewart of Garth; Sir John Sinclair; Corrymony ; 
Glengarry ; and Professors Hooker, Buckland, Brewster, and Tulloch. 
The first name on its list of corresponding members—Rev. Charles Clou- 
ston, Stromness, Orkney—has well fulfilled the promise of its place. To 
an old Clach-na-cudain boy its list of ordinary members reads like a roll- 
call of the dead: Provost Robertson; Dr Rose ; Mr Clark; Dean Fyvie; 
Roderick Reach, father yet the prince of the whole tribe of “Own 
Correspondents ;” Rector Scott; George and James Suter; Dr Nicol; 
Parson Duncan Mackenzie; Rev. Hugh Urquhart, Montreal ; Shepherd, 
Belford, the Mactavishes, and John Macandrew, of the local bar; Banker 
John Mackenzie, Banker Ross, and Robert Logan; Rev. Donald Mac- 
kenzie of Fodderty ; Charles L. Robertson; Lachlan Cumming of the 
Customs ; Dr Mackintosh ; Dr Tolmie of Campbelltown ; and, perhaps 
the best beloved of them all, James Murray Grant of Glenmoriston. 
These have all gone over to the majority. A few, like Mr Joseph 
Mitchell and “ Duncan Davidson, younger of Tullech, M.P.,” still serve 
the generations of their children, and could perhaps a tale unfold of the 
life and work of the all-but-torgotten Northern Institution. But we must 
not linger, whether in the shade of the cypress or with the light on the 
laurel. Nor can we stop as much as to glance at the other published lists, 
viz.—communicatious read at the meetings of the Institution, and dona- 
tions made to its once flourishing Museum. We owe our introduction to 
the Institution to a little work with a long title, which we now introduce 
to the readers of the Celtic Magazine. It is entitled a “ Prize Essay on 
the State of Society and Knowledge in the Highlands of Scotland, parti- 
cularly in the Northern Counties, at the period of the Rebellion in 1745, 
and of their progress up to the Establishment of the Northern Institution 
for the Promotion of Science and Literature in 1825. By John Ander- 
son," Writer to the Signet, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, Edin- 
burgh: William Tait, 1827.” 

At page 108 of this book we have the following statement :—“ The 
instruction in the schools till the commencement of the present century 
was entirely in the English tongue” ; and again, “ the efforts of the teacher 
were confined to training his pupils to rew/ instead of leading them to 
comprehend the import of English composition.” Then comes on 
the same page in a foot-note the following extract from the letter of 
a Highland clergyman, addressed to an intimate friend of the writer. 
“As to the Education of the Highlanders, it will never be accom- 
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plished until a different system from the present one bs adopted. Pray, 
what is the use of forcing children to read and repeat what they do not 
understand? I could find thousands in the Highlands of Scotland who 
will read the English Bible tolerably well, but cannot understand more 
than ‘yes or no.’ Being thus obliged to continue reading a language 
completely unintelligible to them, it gives them no pleasure, but rather 
disgust ; and the moment they leave school, if they remain at home in 
those districts where nothing but their mother-tongue is spoken, they lay 
their books aside, and never look at them more. I know some men who 
were at Inverness at their education sixty years ago ; they could read and 
write when they left school, and to-day they cannot read any. How, in 
God’s name, could the people be expected to read even in their own lan- 
guage, when their pastors could not read or write that language, although 
they preached it to the poor people? The clergy read no more than the 
text, whereas if they would read every Lord’s-day, a chapter or two out 
of the Holy Scriptures, the people in that case would be inclined to bring 
their Bibles to the Kirk, and they would follow the minister. Even in 
the present day, I venture to say that there are a few of the Presbyterian 
clergy in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, that cannot read a clup- 
ter out of the Gaelic Bible.” It is to be regretted that Mr Anderson does 
not give the name of the writer of this letter. As it stands it is not only 
anonymous, but it shows an evident tendency to exaggeration of state 
ment, and does not altogether conceal the cloven foot of odium theologi- 
cum as regards the “ Presbyterian clergy.” But, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the letter is practically indorsed, not only by 
Mr Anderson, who uniformly expresses his views with moderation, but 
also by the Northern Institution, which adjudged him a prize for his 
essay, And it cannot be denied that the stories, always ludicrous and 
sometimes very indelicate, still circulating in the northern Highlands, 
whose point turns entirely on some outrageous blunder of the pigeon Gaelic 
once spoken from the pulpits of, say Gairloch or Petty or Kingussie, do 
undoubtedly lend some colour to the taunt that, at the beginning of the 
century, a few of the Highland clergy could not read a chapter of the 
Gaelic Bible from which they gave out their text. At the same time, it 
is only fair to say that, although the memory of men now living goes 
easily back to a period when the clergy of the north, at least in the rural 
parishes, never read a chapter of the Gaelic or the English Bible in the 
ordinary service of the sanctuary, there were yet the “readers” who, as to 
this day in the Protestant Church of France, regularly read large portions 
of Scripture to the people before the minister entered the pulpit. We, 
ourselves, remember well that this was the uniform-practice in the parish 
Church of Knockbain, in times as recent as 1842. Mr Colin Mackenzie, 
afterwards minister successively of Petty and Contin, was then the paro- 
chial schoolmaster of Knockbain, and for about an hour every Sunday 
morning, before the arrival of the minister, he regularly read the Gaelic 
Bible to a large assembly of devout aud deeply interested Highlanders. 
And in the Gaelic Church of Edinburgh, down to 1843, a part of the pre- 
centor’s salary was regularly entered in the cash book of the Church as 
paid to the “reader” of the congregation. 


But when, from such considerations, the largest possible allowance has 
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been made, there still remains the fact that a great part of the indictment 
just quoted from Mr Anderson’s essay against the early educationists of 
the Highlands stands unchallenged and unchallengable. Our readers have 
not forgotten that as early as 1616 it was the belief of the Privy Council 
of Scotland, solemnly embodied in the Parochial School Act, that “the 
Irishe language was one of the chieff and principall causes of the continu- 
ance of barbaritie and incivilitie among the inhabitants of the Isles and 
Heylandis” ; and that therefore it onght peremptorily to be “abolished 
and removit,” and “the vulgar Inglishe toung universallie planted.” And 
there can be no doubt that the founders of the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge had not emancipated themselves from the bonds of 
the same unhappy error. The most conclusive evidence of this will be 
found in “ An Account of the Rise, Constitution, and Management of the 
Society. Edinburgh: William Brown, 1720”: a publication which was 
widely circulated by the Society as its official appeal for increased public 
support. For example, No. 8 of the Rules for Schoolmasters, as set forth 
in this publication, enjoins ‘that as soon as the scholars can read compe- 
tently well, the master shall teach them to write a fair legible hand, and 
also instruct them in the elements and most necessary rules of arithmetic, 
that they may thereby be rendered more useful in their several stations in 
the world, but not any Latin or Irish,” p. 35. Again, rule 14 enjoins 
that “the Society’s Schoolmasters are discharged to teach Latine or Irish,” 
p. 37. There can be no mistake as to the real intention of this rule. The 
writer of the work was himself an office-bearer of the society. It was in 
fact the Society’s Official Manifesto. And yet it points with pride, and 
as a brilliant proof to the efficiency of the schools, to a certain Presbyte- 
rial Report—happily not named,—which states that within the bounds of 
the Presbytery the Society's Schools had been so successful “ that Barba- 
rity and the [rish Language in that place by their means are almost rooted 
out,” p. 43.* The same work makes no secret of the Society’s design 
on the old religion of the Highland people: for “ the first proposal was 
that, as Popish parents would not send their children to be taught the 
Bible and Catechism, therefore little hospitals should be erected where the 
children of Popish parents should be taken in, and provided for with all 
necessaries while at school. But this was found too great an expense,” 
p. 38. 

Up to 1738, when Alexander Macdonald’s Gaelic and English Voca- 
bulary was published, there was no Gaelic book of any kind used in the 





* Contrast with this the following extract from Dr John Gordon’s ‘* Education 
Scheme of the Church of Scetland from its origin in 1825 to 1872, Blackwood—1878.” 
An inspection of the Assembly Schools in Argyleshire enabled the Convener and Secre- 
tary (1832) to report how far, and in what manner, the rule in regard to Gaelic reading 
was observed in the schools of that district :—‘' One feature of these schools is not com- 
monly found elsewhere—the pupils of all ages are for the most part instructed in two 
languages—in Gaelic, because it is the spoken language of the place, and in obedience to 
the instructions of the directors, The English, again, is taught, and almost from the 
commencement, because the people desire it, and will nowhere be without it. Accord- 
ingly, there is in all these schools the interesting sight of children engaged in a conflict 
with two languages. The compound nature of the task exhilarates their spirits, begets 
a habit of activity and alertness, and-develops their understandings—e.g., when a pupil 
has become able to read, he translates alternately from the one tongue to the other, till 
the Janguage he has learned from books becomes only not so familiar as that which he is 
accustomed to speak. He is taught to render not merely word for word, but, in some 
instances, to convert whole sentences involving differences of idiom,” p. 40, 
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Society’s schools. The Mother’s Catechism was translated in 1758, but 
as late even as 1811 we find “ that any who can read their own language 
have been taught orally, there being no Gaelic Spelling-Book hitherto in 
use, nor even in existence” (Gaelic School Society’s Reports, vol. i., page 
10). 

It is true that in 1774 the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge did slightly relax the stringency of its rule against teaching Gaelic, 


In a detailed statement then published (Edinburgh: A. Murray) of the 7 


most material regulations respecting schoolmasters, the Society brings it- 
self on this head so far as to say that the schoolmasters are “to teach the 
scholars to read and speak the English tongue and to translate Gaelic into 
English.” But that was the utmost relaxation that could be allowed. 
Stringent precautions were to be taken in regard to the schoolmasters’ 
knowledge of the principles of religion, their skill in reading and writing, 
their known prudence, loyalty, and piety, and their taking the oaths pre- 
scribed by law. They were required also diligently to instruct their 
scholars in the principles of the true Protestant Reformed religion. But 
as regards the vital matter of the only language understood by the people, 
the utmost point that had been reached, and reached apparently by slow 
and reluctant steps, was “teach them to read and speak English and 
translate Gaelic into English.” 

It is also true that forty years later this Society recognised very fully 
the importance of using the language of the hearth in the work of the 
school. But by the time these more enlightened views came thus to be 
generally adopted by educators, the educated, or rather the parents who 
had the control of the children under education, had themselves firmly 
adopted the opposite prejudice, against which at first they had proudly 
rebelled. When, after a long transition period of neglect following upon 
the Reformation, the schoolmaster was first sent down to the Highland 
glens, his openly proclaimed mission was “ English, Loyalty, the true 
Protestant Faith.” There was no attempt to gild the pill or sugar it. 
The pill may be bitter, but you have just to take it: It’s to do you good: 
It’s to purge you of the atrobilious dregs of rebellion, Popery, and your 
wild Irishe tongue, that “ chieff and principall cause of barbaritie and in- 
civilitie.” Open your mouth then and swallow. No wonder that the 
Highlanders resisted, and in some cases resented with violence so drastic 
a system of education. But like the conquered Germans of Alsace and 
Lorraine, who soon became more French than their conquerors, the High- 
landers, unconquered and unconquerable on the battle-field, adopted as 
true Gospel the educational heresy which at first they spurned with in- 
dignation. The double change of front thus not unnaturally effected 
makes a pretty educational show in the following extract, which is taken 
from the report of “a sub-committee on the visitation of schools” em- 
bodied in the General Report of the Society for 1825 :—“ The sub-com- 
mittee regrets to find that the teaching of Gaelic has been very much 
neglected, even in districts where that language is almost exclusively 
used and understood by the inhabitants. The committee is satisfied that 
this arises from the feelings and prejudices of the people, in whose minds 
there is a strong prejudice against the use of Gaelic as a school language 
—a prejudice which has been found in full strength even where the 
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older people could themselves use no other language. The Society, how- 
ever, observe that so long as the children talk no other language but 
Gaelic, it is a mere waste of time and entirely vain to burden their 
memories with a vocabulary of dead and unmeaning English sounds, 
The Society therefore resolve that in Gaelic districts it is most essentially 
necessary that that language should be taught in the first instance, and 
that the English should not be taught to any till they have made such 
proficiency in the former as to enable them fully to comprehend the 
meaning of what they learn to read in the latter.” [p. 26. 

By this time the Gaelic School Society had been thirteen years 
in existence, and it is not unlikely that the experience of the daughter 
Society may have had some effect in modulating to this altered key the 
later music of the mother. 

Be that as it may, we do not know of any picture of the educational 
state of the Highlands at the commencement of the present century so 
complete and so expressive as that which is presented in the first volume 
of this younger Society’s reports (1810-1816). The great aim of this 
new Society is thus expressed in the first public declaration of its 
founders: “The translation of the Sacred Scriptures into Gaelic, and their 
publication under the patronage of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, the late erection of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the publication by them of an edition of this Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, constitute an era in the history of this country, big, we trust, 
with the most important and beneficial events. Jo produce these, how- 
ever, ability to read the Gaelic Scriptures must be diffused as extensively 
as copies of them.” 

It is worth mentioning here that the new Society professed to be 
strictly unsectarian. But human nature seems to be incurably tinctured 
with the sectarian spirit. And so it comes that an MS. note, facing the 
title-page on the volume before us, must needs classify the membership 
of the Society as follows: —Established 12, Baptist 4, Secession 5, Judges 
2, Lady G(lenorehy ?) 1, Epis(copal) 1. Rule VIL. is expressed in these 
words: “that the teachers to be employed by this Society shall neither 
be preachers nor public exhorters, stated er occasional, of any denomina- 
tion whatever.” The school books to be used were a spelling book in 
Gaelic, prepared by the Society, and the Gaelic Psalm Book—to be suc- 
ceeded by the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, in that 
language. ‘The schools were to be “ ambulatory,” é.e., the school stations 
were to be changed at periods varying from six to eighteen months, 

The first report of the Gaelic Society contains an appendix of 30 
pages, about 10 pages of which are occupied with an account of the Welsh 
Circulating Schools, on which the new Gaelic schools were to be modelled. 
The remaining pages are occupied with twenty-two parochial returns, 
descriptive of the educational state of the Highlands, contributed 
by the parish ministers, in answer to the Society’s first circular letter, 
issued on 27th December 1810. Let us endeavour to focus a bird’s-eye 
view of these returns. From Glenshiel the Rev. John Macrae reports 
the population as 750; of these 209 could read English, and most of the 
209 could also read Gaelic ; none could read Gaelic alone. From Harris 
the Rey. Alexander Macleod reports the population as 3000; of these 
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200 only could read English and Gaelic. “ As to the query ‘ what num- 
bers understand and are capable of reading Gaelic alone?’ you will be 
surprised to hear that of this class I cannot find any in Harris, and few 
are to be met with in Scotland who read Gaelic alone.” From Kintail 
the Rev. Roderick Morison reports the population as 1000 ; of these 192 
could read English, and of the 192 as many as 133 could also read Gaelic; 
‘two men who could not read English were able to read the Gaelic Psalm 
Book, not by power of letters, but by observation of them and dint of 
memory.” From Bracadale the Rev. Roderick Macleod reports that 373 
could read English ; that only one could read Gaelic alone; “and that 
one acquired it while in a regiment of fencibles in Treland, which shows 
that people could in time be brought to read Gaelic if they had proper 
teachers.” From Stornoway the Rev. Colin Mackenzie reports the popu- 
lation of (1) the town district as 2000, of whom 600 could read English, 
and “ scarce twenty ” Gaelic : (2) Uii (Uig?) population 800, twenty only 
of whom could read English and six Gaelic ; (3) Gress, population 700, 
of whom but siz could read English, and two Gaelic. From Kilmuir, 
Skye, the Rev. Donald Ross reports 2728 souls who could read neither 
English nor Gaelic, 162 who read English and Gaelic, and 2 who read 
Gaelic alone. From Torosay, Mull, the Rev. Alexander Fraser reports a 
population of 2000 ; of these 386 could read English, and 298 English 
and Gaelic. From the lowland parish of Fearn, near Tain, the Rey. 
Hugh Ross reports that seven-eighths of a population of 1500 could 
read neither English nor Gaelic; of the remaining eighth who read 
English only 20 could read Gaelic. From Applecross the Rev. John 
Macqueen reports that from a congregation of 2000 assembled on a com- 
munion occasion not more than 60 attended the English service. It is 
interesting to note that, contrary to the experience of others, he knew 
“several instances of persons without the least knowledge of English 
reading who learned to read Gaelic with facility and fluency.” From 
Lochearron the Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie reports that 232 read English, 
many of whom also read Gaelic; 2 only read Gaelic alone; and 645 
read neither English nor Gaelic. From Gairloch the Rev. James Russel 
reports 324 who read English, 72 who read Gaelic alone, and 2549 
who read neither. From Contin the Rev. James Dallas reports 1200 as 
being unable to read Gaelic or English ; in the low parts of the parish 1 
in 6 could read English ; in the heights lin 11. “ All the natives under- 
stand Gaelic, but I know not twelve persons among them who can read 
Gaelic alone and are not able to read English.” 

Thus briefly have we summarised the ample details which many cor- 
respondents, some of them at great length, had communicated to the new 
Society from all parts of the Highlands. And be it remembered that what 
we have here is the testimony of eye witnesses. Each minister describes 
the state of his own parish. One calculates, indeed, in round numbers, 
and another figures out his return with arithmetical exactitude to the last 
unit. But all speak of the things of which for years they had the fullest 
personal knowledge. What a picture! And that the picture was not an 
overdrawn appeal ad misericordiam, but a faithful transcript of the sad 
and pitiful reality, there is unhappily no lack of evidence. Then in the 
next report of the Gaelic School Society (1812) we find the following 
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extracts from letters written by gentlemen who enjoyed opportunities 
specially favourable for acquainting themselves with the state of the 
Highlands. The Rev. William Fraser of Kilchrenan writes:—“ The 
picture of Highland parishes so faithfully drawn by your correspondents 
in the north, [ have had occasion often to contemplate with emotions of 
pity and regret.” Mr Fraser thus testified from personal knowledge, 
acquired by him “as teacher, missionary, and clergyman,” in the wide 
district extending from “ Applecross, in Ross shire, to Kintyre, in Argyle- 
shire, including some of the largest, and several of the small adjacent, 
islands.” And the Rev. Daniel Dewar, then labouring at Strontian, 
afterwards so well known as the successor of Dr Chalmers in Glasgow, 
and Principal of the Marischal College of Aberdeen, is quoted in the re- 
port to this effect: —“I have made, in company with some English friends, 
an extensive tour through most of the Hebrides, as well as through 
Arisaig, Moidart, North and South Morar, Knoydart, &c., and I am now 
most deeply convinced of the utility and the necessity of your Society. 
I have made it my business to make enquiries as to the abilities of the 
people to read, and have seldom met with any one of the common people 
in the districts I have mentioned capable of reading either English or 
Gaelic. There is no school in Cana, containing upwards of four hundred 
souls—no school in the extensive district of Moidart. The moral and 
religious state of this people must be truly pitiable, since between the 
parish church of Ardnamurchan and that of Glenelg there is but one 
missionary minister. Pray unfold the map and look at the immense 
regions which intervene. I mention this with no other view than to 
excite the pity of your Society towards the moral condition of a people 
who are labouring under great disadvantages.” The learned and vener- 
able Principal, then but a stripling with the world before him, closes his 
letter with a sentence which may appropriately close this long digression: 
“It is in vain that the benevclence of Christians gives them the Bible, 
in their own language, unless you extend to them the power of reading 
it,” 

The benevolence of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
gave the Highlander, in 1807, a complete and cheap edition of the Gaelic 
Bible. Scarce was the ink dry on this first really available impression of 
the sacred volume, when the British and Foreign Bible Society took it 
up; doubling, and ere long quadrupling the gift. In like manner the 
Gaelic School Societies of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Inverness, though 
they never attained to any remarkable vigour, held out a helping hand 
in the mother society’s parallel and preparatory work of education, till in 
1825 the grand scheme of the General Assembly’s Education Committee 
crowned the edifice. Thousands of Highlanders, at home and all over the 
world, are to-day the living witnesses of the solid strength and graceful 
proportions of that noble edifice, with its 327 schools supported by £5881 of 
annual voluntary contributions, which the Church, in 1872, handed over 
gracefully and trustfully to the care of the Highland people, acting through 
their statutory school-boards. Let us trust that the day is now at hand 
when all our people will read the Bible with equal ease in Gaelic and 
English. And let us pray that then they may all so know and love it as 
to become themselves living epistles of its truth and power. 


DONALD MASSON, 
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DONALD MACDOUGALL 


—o 





We have much pleasure in placing on permanent record an account of the well-deserved 
honours conferred upon our excellent and remarkable townsman, Mr Donald Macdougall, 
of ‘‘ Royal Tartan Warehouse” celebrity, by bis fellow-citizens, on the eVening of the 
18th March, in the Hall of the Workmen’s Club. He was presented with a marble bust 
of himself, subscribed for by friends at home and abroad, and prepared by a 
townsman, Mr Andrew Davidson, sculptor, to whom the work does the highest credit, 
The bust is an excellent and striking likeness, executed in the finest Carrara marble, and 
set on a small base of polished white marble, There is also a yellow pedestal 2 feet 9 
inches high, of Scagliola marble, highly polished and moulded. On the face of this 
pedestal is a brass plate, beautifully engraved by Messrs Ferguson Brothers, and bearing 
the following inscription :— 


This bust of Donald Macdougall, Esq., Inverness, originator of the Tweed trade in 
Scotland, was freely subscribed for by ali sections of the community, and presented to 
the Working Men’s Club, of which he was the founder, at a public gathering of hig 
fellow citizens on the 18th March 1879. It is designed to commemorate the good deeds 
of one whose active benevolence during a long life, conferred lasting benefits on his 
native town, and whose energy, ity, and rcial ability, elevated an insignificant 
branch of trade into a national industry that continues to command a first place in the 
markets of the world. 


The chair was occupied by the Primus, with Mr Macdougall on his right hand, and 
supported by the Provost, Bailie Black, Bailie Macdonald, the Rev. Dr Black, Mr 
Dallas, Town-Clerk ; Councillor Burns, Mr Ross, architect; Mr William Ferguson, 
Chairman of the Club; and Mr George Wood of the Courier. Tea and fruit having 
been served, the choir of the Cathedral sang ‘* God Save the Queen,” Mr Money pltying 
the piano accompaniments. 

The Primus announced that letters of apology had been received from Mr Mackintosh 
of Raigmore ; Dr Brougham, Culduthel ; Mr James Brougham, Mr Robert Carruthers, 
Mr Galloway, and Colonel Cameron, Clifton Lodge, who all expressed their deep regret 
that they were unable to be present, 

The CHAIRMAN said—Having done homage to our most gracious Majesty the Queen, 
the next work in which we are to be engaged is to offer a mark, a deep mark, of respect 
and veneration to him who is the immediate cause of our gathering this evening. (Ap- 
plause.) We are assembled to offer a token of real respect and regard to one—and I 
speak with a deep affection for him, and I mean each word that I say—to offer, I repeat, 
a token of respect and regard, not only to an honourable and a good man, but to a man who 
has spent many years of his life in endeavouring to promote the best and the highest 
interests among those whom he lived. (Applause.) While speakiug in the presence of 
Mr Macdougalil, I feel that it is necessary to limit the expressions that I could otherwise 
make use of, lest they should be painful and offensive to him ; and yet I must speak of 
something connected with him, in order to remind you of his real merits, Mr Mac- 
dougall has again and again told me of his earliest life with gratitude for the gifts and 
blessings which he has received. He has told me that, when a boy, he ran about the 
streets of Inverness without shoes or stockings, Now, when we think of that, and then 
look upon this hall, we have some evidence in our minds, not ouly of the manner in 
which God has blessed and prospered the career of this man, but of the use which he has 
made of the blessings which God has bestowed upon him, (Loud applause.) There are 
many incidents in Mr Macdougall’s life to which reference might be made, but it would 
occupy too much of your time were I to mention any but the more salient points, 
and those connected with the special object of our meeting. There is one incident in Mr 
Macdougall’s life which, in the present day, ought to be prominently brought betore the 
public mind, But that very incident is not the first incident of the kind which has oe- 
curred in Mr Macdougall’s family. Mr Macdougall’s father, like himself, began business 
a poor man. Like many a good man before him, after a time he failed in business, and 
was obliged to enter into an arrangement with his creditors. He paid them a composi- 
tion, He resumed business and went on and prospered—though not to the extent in 
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which his son has prospered—and the result of his prosperity was this, that, though com- 
paratively a poor man, he called together his former creditors, and paid them with in- 
terest the remainder of his obligations to them. (Loud applause) And, if I am not 
misinformed, that good man in his dying hour, left a legacy to his son who is now our 
guest—that legacy being a desire, that if his son should be ever placed in similar circum. 
stances, he was to do the same thing. What use the son has made of that legacy you all 
know, (Applause.) He turned that legacy to good account; for he, too, like many 
another good man, failed in business, and was compelled to meet his creditors with a 
composition of 15s in the £1, He subsequently prospered, God blessed him, and as 
soon as it was in his power he called together his creditors, and paid to them the re- 
mainder of his obligations with interest. Many a man might have expressed readiness 
and willingness to act in this way towards his creditors—many a man might have said 
that his creditors might come forward and avail themselves of his readiness to pay them, 
Bat Mr Macdougall sought out his creditors. (Applause.) He took the greatest pains 
and trouble to discover them—he sought them out even in Australia—and paid them 
every one. (Loud applause.) At the time Mr Macdougall did this, perhaps there was 
greater commercial honesty in the world than now. But his action was felt to be de- 
serving of note by his commercial brethren, and, in consequence, his commercial friends 
in Glasgow invited him to a special feast. They presented him also with a testimonial, 
indicating their high sense of his honourable conduct, and I will :ead to you the inscription 
which was put upon the service of plate which was at that time given him :—‘* Presented, 
with a tea service and other articles of silver plate, to Donald Macdougall, Esq., by a 
pumerous circle of commercial friends, as a testimonial of their respect, and more par- 
ticularly as an expression of their sense of his honourable conduct in paying the balance 
of his obligations of the year 1837,:from which he had been fully discharged. 30th 
April 1857.” (Loud applause.) In the present day such an example as that deserves to 
be held up before the public—(applause)—and I trust that there may be many ready and 
disposed to follow it. (Applause.) Time passed on, and Mr Macdougall retired from 
the business in which he had been so long engaged—a business which really has brought 
honour and reputation on the capital of the Highlands, (Applause.) I believe that in 
the first great Exhibition of 1851, Mr Macdougall, though with very great difficulty, 
was enabled to bring specimens of our Scotc’ tartans before the public notice, by his 
obtaining permission to exhibit his Scotch tartans; and from that time forward the 
Royal Tartan Warehouse in Inverness has been a place known, I may say, throughout 
the world—known not only in England, but in the Colonies and in India. And what- 
ever advantage and credit we derive from that, it is entirely owing to the exertions of Mr 
Macdougall. (Applause.) Well, as I said, time passed on, and Mr Macdougall retired 
from business, but not from work, From that time forth—and it has been my happy lot 
to have observed his career for more than five-and-twenty years--he appeared to me to 
devote himself, with singleness of purpose and with a noble heart, to good works. (Re- 
newed applause.) Whenever there was any good work to be done in Inverness I have 
ever found Mr Macdougall one of the first and heaitiest to take it up. Amongst other 
things I would point to the hall in which we are now assembled. From the fact that Mr 
Macdougsll had climbed to the top of the tree through all its various branches, he had 
koown the many trials and difficulties of working men. He had known how often the work- 
man’s heart yearned, after his hard day’s toil, for some quiet rest—for sometuing of an 
evening such as might divert his thought from the day’s toil, and help to improve the 
mind, which could not be improved during the drudgery of his daily wok. Mr Mac- 
dougall knew and felt that there was a want in this respect in Inverness, and he resolved 
to supply that want. (Applause,) He determined to establish this Wouiking Men’s 
Club. (Renewed applause.) And he succeeded in establishing it by the great labour 
which he bestowed upon obtaining subscriptions from Scotchmen and Englishmen all 
over the world. I don’t like to say how many letters Mr Macdougall once told me he 
had written in his endeavours to establish this Club; and he began almost before the 
eens post was introduced. But not only by these great exertions, but by his own un- 

nded liberality—(applause)—he was enabled to raise this building in which we are 
now met. (Renewed applause.) And many and many are the hard wrought workmen 
who have found, I am sure, in this Workmen’s C.ub many a moment's happy rest and 
quietness, and many an evening of personal and individual improvement from the books 
which are here provided, and which books came here from or through Mr Macdougall, 
He sought books everywhere, He is a luyal subject, but he did not mind going to the 
Queen and troubling her Majesty with the wants of those whom he was desirous to benefit, 
(Laughter and applause.) And he succeeded --(applause) - as he has succeeded in every- 
thing he has put his hand to, (Renewed applause.) Such work, such active work, did 
really demand recognition, and, accordingly, some time ago frieuds of Mr Macdougall, 
who were attached and devoted to him, and who recognised his value, determined to 
raise the means to offer him some substantial token of their regard and affection ; and, 
with a view of making that an enduring token, they resolved that part of the means 
taised should be laid out in a marble bust of the founder of this Workmen’s Club, (Ap- 
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plause.) That bust has been executed, I am thankful to say, by an eminent sculptor, 9 
sculptor in Inverness—(applause) —one who has given many instances of his taste, po’ 
and genius, (Kenewed applause.) You will have an opportunity now of seeing a 
men of his s.ill in his admirable representation of our well-known guest—a representa- 
tion which in every respect will be a perman: nt likeness of him, wanting only that 
which we all know him—namely, his hat. (Laughter and applause.) However, we are 
always glad to see him with or without the hat. (Renewed laughter.) Iam sure, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am only expressing your feelings, as well as my own, when I say that 
we all most heartily pray that his green old age may be a happy one, and that when we 
shall begin to see that well-known face no more in the streets of Inverness, we may feel 
that he has obtained a higher rest and reward than that which he sought in this world, 
I now ask-the Provost to unveil the bust. And [turning to Mr Macdougall] on behalf ef 
the public of Inverness, and of a much larger public than that of Inverness, I have the 
honour to present you, Mr Macdougall, with this marble bust as a token of the es 
regard, and affection which is universally entertained towards you. (Loud applause.) 

The Provost, amid cheers, unveiled the bust, and read the inscription on the pede- 
8 

Mr MacpoveaLl, rising to reply, was received with loud applause. He said--Your 
lordship’s kind and flattering remarks have so overpowered me, that I fear I shall 
scarcely find words adequate to the expression of what my full Highland heart at present 
feels, I ought to give bumble and devout thanks to the Source whence all blessi 
flow, that He has so preserved my health and nerved my arm as to enable me, thoi 
with a severe struggle, to do a simple act of duty, in presenting this large and well- 
furnished Club to the working classes of my native town. (Applause.) I feel much in- 
debted to your lordship, the members of committee, and the public generally, far and 
near, for this additional honour conferred on me in the shape of this life-like bi 
which I am happy to say has been executed by a townsman, Mr Davidsen. (Applause, 
After my long and busy career, the bust is an honourable acknowledgment of my endea- 
vour to provide for the requirements and recreations of the working classes after the 
day’s toil is over. This Workmen’s Club is one of the most successtul of the kind in 
Scotland, possessing a large library of 4000 books, a spacious reading and lecture room, 
a room for innocent games, and a playground behind, also the principal daily and 
weekly newspapers and magazines, and some foreign newspapers. (Applause.) There 
are about 400 members, and a vast number of penny daily visitors. (Applause,) 
I am sure that each member of the Town Council, and of the Club Committee, 
will exert himself to increase its usefulness. After the toil and business of the 
day are over, what a pleasant thing it is to have such a cheerful place to spend an 
evening in, The workman feels more keenly than any other man the need of social 
enjoyment after bis day of labour is at an end. (Hear, hear, and applause.) This 
Club has had the high honour of receiving a spiendid gift of books of the best kind from 
her Majesty, our royal mistress, (Applause.) The building being the property of the 
town, 1 would earnestly b h the s of the Town Council to assist Messrs 
Ferguson, jewellers, who, for some time past, have taken an active part in the ma’ 
ment of the Club. When I was in business, my motto was, There is nothing mien 
and honest impossible, if you bend all the powers of your mind and body to it— (applause) 
—energy, invincible determination and purpose, once fixed, then death or victery! 
(Renewed applause.) It is pleasant to a man at the close of his life to receive a mark of 
appreciation from his fellow-townsmen, and the bust, which so many friends have com- 
bined to present, is most gratifying to my feelings. I receive it also as a proof that the 
Workmen’s Club has not been without benefit to the classes for whom it was built, 
(Applause.) Many, very many, kind and heartfelt thanks to you, my Lord Bishop, for 
your many kind wishes and complimentary remarks. The recollection ot this evening 
will, while I live, be engraved on the tablets of my memory. (Applause.) Mr Mac- 
dougall, before concluding, presented the bust to the Club through the chairman, Mr 
William Ferguson. He trusted the Club would place it in some suitable position, fer 
nothing would please him more than the thought that, after he had gone from am 
them, some memorial had been left to show those who came after him the kindness with 
which they had regarded his efforts to do some little good in his day—(applause)—and 
how those efforts were more than repaid by the proceedings of this night—the proudest 
night of his life. (Renewed applause.) Referring to the assistance which the Clu 
through him, had received from the Queen, Mr Macdougall said the Queen was one 
his very best customers for many years—(laughter and applause)—and a more delightful 
lady he never had the honour of serving. (Laughter and applause.) He took the liberty 
some thirteen years ago of writing to the Dowager Duchess of Athole, asking her 
Grace to bring the Club under the notice of her Majesty, and the result, as had been 
said, was an excellent gift of books, (Applause.) He had also received much valuable 
assistance from the Primus and his friends, He mentioncd that one day walking dowa 
a street in London he met a gentleman whom he knew. He stopped to speak with him, 
and the gentleman said, ‘Ab, books.” (Laughter.) Nothing more passed, but he (Mr 
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Macdougall) followed his acquaintance to his residence in Albemarle Street, and they 
went up the stairs, and the gentleman opened his library door and said, ‘‘Take these 
four shelves.” (Laughter and applause.) The Primus was then in London; Mr Mac- 
dougall mentioned the circumstance to him, and he said that the gentleman was to dine 
with him, and that Mr Macdougall could meet him next day at the same place and time. 
This he did—followed the gentleman again—-and on reaching the top of the stair, the 
library was once more opened, and he was told to take ‘‘ these three shelves.” (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) These incidents he mentioned as an encouragement to be always on 
the alert and attentive. (Applause.) 

Mr WILLIAM Fercuson, Chairman of the Club, formally accepted the bust, and 
thanked Mr Macdougall. The bust; he said, would henceforth become one of the 
principal attractions in the hall. As a work of art, it could not be surpassed, and while, 
to the present and future members of the Working Men’s Club, it would always be a 
speaking likeness, reminding them ot the donor, to whose benevolence and energy the 
Club owed its existence, it would, at the same time be appreciated as the work of a 
seulptor, Mr Andrew Davidson, one of ourselves, of whom we are truly proud—(applause) 
—and whose talents were not only the admiration of his fellow-townsmeo, but un- 
doubtedly placed him in the highest rank of his profession. Mr Ferguson again ex- 
pressed gratitude for all that Mr Macdougall had done for them, as the original founder 
of the Club. (Applause.) 

The rest of the evening was occupied with a musical entertainment, in which Mrs 
Kenrick, Mrs Wilson, Miss Lizzie Macbean, Canon Medley, Mr Money, and Mr Bulmer 
took part. All the songs were loudly applauded and some of them encored. The meet- 
ing was wound up with votes of thanks to the chairman and the choir, and with three 
cheers for the sculptor of the bust, Mr Davidson, 











MY HIELAN HAME, 
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I wandered in a foreign clime, where wild flowers blossomed fair, 
An’ socht for Scotia’s swees blue bell, but fand nae blue bell there 
Syne, as a tear frae love’s pure fount warm trembled in mine e’e, 
My spirit to my hielan’ hame was wafted owre the sea, 


My hielan’ hame, my hielan’ hame ! 
Oh ! hoo it fans affection’s flame ! 
On earth there is nae spot the same 
To me, as my dear hielan’ hame! 


Where mountains towered, and foaming floods their channels deep had worn, 
Wi’ throbbing breast I Jang surveyed the cot where I was born, 

My kindly mither blest my view, wha nursed me on her knee, 

An’ happy made oor hielan’ hame far, far across the sea, 


My hielan’ bame, my hielan’ hame! &c, 


Companions, loved langsyne, I saw around the hearth convene, 

The silver tresses o’ my sire threw rev’rence owre the scene ; 

Truth glowed in ilka honest face, like sunlicht on the lea, 

Thus filled wi’ joy my hielan’ hame far, far across the sea, e 


My hielan’ hame, my hielan’ hame! &c. 


Upon that cherished spot, again, to dwell my bosom burned ; 

Drawn by love-chains, time couldna break, I to my freends returned, 
Their gladsome souls the darkest day adorn wi’ purest glee ; 

My hielan’ hame I'll leave nae muir to cross the stormy sea. 


My hielan’ hame, my hielan’ hame 
Oh! hoo it fans affection’s flune ! 
On earth there is nae spot the same 
To me, as my dear hielan’ haime ! 


EDINBURGH. ALEXANDER LOGAN, 
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GENEALOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ee 


ANSWERS. 
THE REV. WM. FRASER OF KILMORACK. 

In answer to “A.D.C.,” Bishop Hay, maternal uncle to Agnes Lovat, 
carried away by Kenneth Mackenzie(a Bhlair), VII. Baron of Kintail, when 
he sent away his first wife, Margaret, daughter of John, Earl of 
advised Kenneth and the lady’s friends that a commission should be sent to 
the Pope in 1491, to procure the legitimation of their union. This was 
agreed to, and the foll. wing account of the Commissioners sent is taken 
from the “Ancient” Allangrange MS. of the Mackenzies in my possession; 
—*To that effect one called Donald Dhu M‘Chreggir priest of Kirkhill was 
imployed, which accordingly he performed. This priest was a native in 
Kintail, descended of a clan there called Clan Chreggir, who being a 
hopeful boy in his younger days was educat in Mackenzie’s house and 
afterwards at Beullie be the fore-mentioned Dugall Mackenzie (natural 
son of Alexander “Ionraic” VI. of Kintail) pryor yrof. In end (he) was 
made priest of Kirkhill. His successors to this day are called Frasers. Of 
this priest is descended Mr William and Mr Donald Fraser.” ‘The author 
of the Ardintoul MS. gives a slightly different version, and says :-—*‘To 
which end they sent Mr Andrew Fraser, Priest of Kintail, a learned and 
eloquent man, who took in his. company Dugal Mackenzie, natural son to 
Alexander Inrig, who was a scholar. The Pope entertained them kindly 
and very readily granted them what they desired, and were both made 
knights to the boot by Pope Clement VIIL, but when my knights came 
home they neglected the decree of Pope Innocent LIT. against the mar 
riage and consentricate of the clergy, or, otherwise, they got a dispensa- 
tion from the then Pope Clement VIII. for both of them married. Sir 
Dugal was made priest of Kintail and married nien (daughter) Dunchy 
Chaim in Glenmorriston. Sir Andrew likewise married, whose son was 
Donull Du MaclIntagard (Black Donald son of the Priest) and was priest 
of Kirkhill and Chapter of Ross. Jl/is tacks of the Vicarage of Kil- 
morack to John Chisholm of Comar stands to this day. His son was Mr 
William Mae Ahoulding, alias Fraser, who died minister of Kiltarlady. 
His son was Mr Donald Fraser, who was minister of Kilmorack. So that 
he is the fifth minister or ecclesiastical person in a lineal and uninter 
rupted: succession which falls out but seldom and than which, in my 
judgment can more entitle a man to be really a gentleman, for that blood 
which runs in the veins of four or five generations of men of piety and 
learning *and breeding cannot but have influence, and it confirms my 
opinion that the present Mr William Fraser (who is the fifth) has the 
virtues and commendable properties of his predecessors all united in him,” 
This latter MS. was written by the Rev. John MacRa, minister of Dingwall, 
who died in 1704. Lam informed that five others of this family succeeded 
the Rev. William Fraser, last named, in Kilmorack, in direct succession, 
the last of whom was the Rev. Simon Fraser of Kilmorack, whose widow 
and family now reside in Inverness. It would be interesting to know 
whether the present Rev. Mr Fraser, Free Church Minister of Kirkhill, 
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has any connection with the old Frasers of Kirkhill and Kilmorack; 
for he is also fifth in descent of another line of Frasers as ministers of 
Kirkhill. The prefix “Mr” is in all old MS. equivalent to the modern 
“ Rev.” AM. 
ROSSES OF INVERCHARRON. 

Tue following sketch of the family of Ross of Invercharron, in reply to 
Query (11) in last Celtic, is gathered from various Sasines, copied from 
the Registers of Sasines for Inverness, between the years 1606 and 
1769 :— 

The first mentioned is Alexander Ross of Invercharron, Bailie for the 
Lady Annabella Murray, daughter of John, Earl of Tullibardine. His 
wife’s name is given as Isubell Russ. (Sas., Dee. 16, 1606, vol. i., fol. 
139.) He appears to have had four sons; William, his heir ; Thomas 
(Sas. 1606), and two sons, David and Nicholas, who are mentioned by 
Sir Rebert Gordon as proceeding to the wars in Germany in 1627. 
(Hist. Earldom of Sutherland, pp. 402, 450.) 

The eldest son, William Ross of Invercharron, married a daughter of 
Alexander Mackeuzie, first of Davochmaluak (who died 1534), by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir William Munro of Fowlis. 

The next is Walter Ross of Invercharron, eldest son of the last, 
who appears to have sold ihe property in 1625 to “ Andrew Ross, burgess 
of Tayne,” but to have recovered it the same year on payment of 5000 
merks. (Sas. 1625, May 31, vol. iii., fols. 103, 108, mentioning “ Isobell 
Ross, relict of Alexander Ross of Invercharron, * mei avi.’”) He married 
Isobel, daughter of Andrew Munro of Milton (mentioned in the Sasines 
quoted) ; but in a Sasine of 1663 (vol. ii., fol. 57), wherein his father, 
William, now a very old mau apparently, alicnates the lands to his son 
Walter, a second wife, evidently, is mentioned, Margaret Gray, relict of 
George Murray of Pulrossie. 

There is also a sister mentioned, Isobel, married to Andrew Ross of 
Sandvaik. (Sas. 1660, vol. vii., fol. 20.) 

The children of Walter Ross seem to have been—William, his heir ; 
Walter ; Hugh (called Tutor of Invercharron, Sas. 1695, vol. vi., fol. 22); 
Janet, married first to Thomas Ross of Priesthill (Sas. 1639), and se- 
condly, to Kenneth Mackenzie, first of Scatwell (Sas. 1664) ; and Chris- 
tian, married to Hugh Macleod of Cambuscarry (Douglas Baronage, page 
387). 

William Ross of Invercharron married Christian Ross, but does not 
seen to have left an heir, as, after the Tutory of Hugh (Sas. 1680, vol. v., 
fol. 61), the next laird mentioned is William Ross ot Invercharron, “son 
of Walter Ross of Invercharron.” (Sas. 1708, vol. xiv., fol. 476.) This 
William married Helen, daughter of Hugh Ross of Braelangwell ; and, 
after him, there seems an hiatus, since the next Sasine is dated 1763 
(vol. xix., fol. 309), and inentions the names only of William Ross of In- 
vercharron, and his wife, Anne, daughter of David Ross of Inverehastley. 
The last Sasine (1759, Dec. 9, vol. xx., fol. 376) gives the name of his 
eldest son only, David Ross. 

The above are all the particulars I possess regarding the family in 
question, and among them are contained answers to some of the queries 


tequested by your correspondent “ Quill.” J. D. M‘K, 
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THE CHIE? OF THE MATHESONS. 
I expected that you would yourself have answered in the April number 
the query which appeared in the March issue of your Magazine, as, judg- 
ing by your communications to recent numbers of the Courier, you ap- 
pear to be well posted up in the History and Genealogy of this ancient 
family. You there indicated an opinion that the Chiefship was to be 
found among the representatives of the Bennetsfield Mathesons, and you 
are probably correct. In any case, it is gratifying to learn, as the result 
of the publication of your letters, that male representatives of that branch 
still exist in a good position; the Chief—assuming your deductions 
to be well-founded—being Eric, son of the late Colonel James Brook 
Young Matheson, of the H.E.L.C.S., now residing on the Continent. 

Your correspondent, “ Mathon,” is quite correct in saying that the 
present Matheson of Ardross and Lochalsh does not claim the Chiefship, 
although he is undoubtedly descended from a younger son of the ancient 
family of Lochalsh. The late Sir James Matheson of the Lews was not 
chief of the Mathesons of Sutherland, but he belonged to the principal 
family in that county, one of whom was elected Chief of the Sutherland 
Mathesons in the beginning of the 17th century, on the recommendation 
Ms Sir Robert Gordon, author of the “ History of the Earldom of Suther- 
and.” 

You are probably acquainted with the “ Imaire” MS. History of the 
Mathesons, in which the author, Roderick Matheson, claims the honour 
of the Chiefship for himself; and it seems clear that his claim must be 
disposed of before even the Bennetsfield Mathesons can come in ; for he 
makes himself out as descended from an elder brother of John Matheson 
of Fernaig, from whom you have shown the Bennetsfields to be descended. 
There is considerable difficulty in giving a satisfactory answer to such 
queries as those asked by “ Mathon,” and from what I have seen and 
heard, you are yourself, perhaps, better able to deal with them than most 
people. Might I suggest that you give us a sketch of this Clan in the 
Celtic Magazine. It would be a most appropriate sequel to your exhaus- 
tive History of the Clan Mackenzie, with whom the Mathesons were in 
the past so closely connected. “O Caray.” 

We intend, some day, to adopt the suggestion of our correspondent, 
and to give a pretty full sketch of his Clan in the C.M. We must, how- 
ever, finish the Mackenzies before we can feel in a position to inflict more 
of the same kind: upon the reader. Meanwhile, we shall be obliged 
to “O Chian” and others interested, to supply us with any informa- 
tion in their possession. We have two copies of the “Imaire” MS. and 
other valuable information about the Mathesons in our repositories, but 
no doubt much more is procurable. We shall have no great difficulty in 
disposing of the “Imaire” claim to the Chiefship when we'take the mat- 
ter up. ] 

CUTHBERTS OF DRAKIES. 
In reply to “ F. Medenham’s” query (No. 14) in your last :—In the His- 
tory of the Roses of Kilravock (Spalding Club), p. 68 is a mention of 

1. Alexander (or James) Cuthbert of East Drakies, who married Mar 
garet Vaus of Lochslin, and died 1547, I find no earlier mention of this 
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family. The next of the name is found in one of the earliest Sasines (see 
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Secy. Reg. Sas., Inverness, vol. i., fol. 61, A.D. 1606, June 2), viz— 

2. To Alexander Cuthbert and Christen Dunbar, his spouse, by John 
Winchester de Alterlie, over the one part of the lands of Alterlie, called 
Brachinche,—and mentioning Margaret Cuthbert, spouse of John Win- 
chester. Alexander is called “ burgess of Inverness.” A sister of his, 
Isobel, married John Mackenzie, first of Ord (Seaforth Charters, fol. 207, 
1607-39). 

3. James Cuthbert of Alterlies and Easter Drakies, son of Alexander 
Cuthbert and Christen Dunbar, was Provost of Inverness in 1621, sold the 
lands of Lochslin to John Mackenzie (Sas. 1625, fol. 144) ; his wife was 
Marie Abercrombie, and he appears as witness in charters or in deeds from 
1619 to 1638. In 1634 he obtains the lands of Culloden. (Great Seal 
Index, 53-153, Sas. 1657.) His children were—Alexander, his heir ; 
Margaret, married to John Mackenzie of Davochkairne (Gairloch) ; 
Christine married David Rose of Earls-miln, who died 1669 (Roses of 
Kilravock, p. 530); and Mary married William Mackenzie, first of Bel- 
maduthy (Sas. to them 1657, fol. 304). ~ 

4, Alexander Cuthbert of Easter Drakies has a Sasine, as eldest son 
of the last, dated 1650, June 24 ; and his children were, his eldest son, 

5. John Cuthbert of Alterlies (Sas, 1666, vol. iii., fol. 55), and Jean, 
married to Lachlan Mackinnon of Strome (Sas. 1680, fol, 70). John is 
given as a witness in the Lovat Charters (395) in 1676. 

In 1706, among the Lovat Papers (MSS.) appears the sale by 

6. David Cuthbert of Drakies of a tenement to the Magistrates of Inver- 
ness. This must be the son and successor of John Cuthbert, and in the 
Douglas Baronage (p. 361-1) there is mentioned a daughter, Isobel, mar- 
ried to John Macpherson of Dalraddie. 

These are all the particulars I can find respecting the above family. 

J. D. M‘K. 





QUERIES. 


(17) Captain HuMBERSTONE MAckENzI£.—The enclosed inscription was found on a 
tomb near Abmednugger. I wish to know who the Capt. Humberstone Mackenzie men- 
tioned therein was, as he is not named in Findon’s ‘* Mackenzie Genealogies.” It would 
seem from the iuscription that his father was Capt. Mackenzie Humberstone, the elder 
brother of the last Lord Seaforth, but noth in the Celtic Magazine and in the ‘*‘ Macken- 
zie Genealogies,” that gentleman is said to have died unmarried. I have a photograph 
of the tomb, with the ‘* Caber Feidh” carved on it:—‘* On this spot fell at the Storm- 
ing of Ahmednugger, on the 8th August 1803, Captain Humberstone Mackenzie, Captain 
in H.M. 78th Regiment of Ross-shire Highlanders, soa of Captain Mackenzie Humber- 
stone, who was killed at his gun in the Mahrattah War in 1783. 

‘*This tomb is also consecrated to the memory ef Captain Grant, Lieutenant Ander- 
- and the non-commissioned officers and privates of the same Regiment, who fell on 

at occasion. 


7 St Ann’s Park Terrace, Wandsworth, 8S. W. K. E, M‘K, 








The usual Gaelic Song, with Music, is unavoidably left over. 
Y 
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DUNTULM CASTLE—A TERRIBLE REVENGE. 





o-—_ 


In the early history of the Highlands, the Clan Macdonald holds by far 
the most prominent position, both as regards numbers and extent of 
territory. 

At different periods during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
we find them holding possession of, or exercising authority over, the 
whole of the North West Islands, as well as the Sudereys—the name by 
which the southern part of the Western Isles was then called— besides many 
places on the mainland, particularly in Argyllshire, whence they got their 
secondary title of Thanes of Argyle. From the Island of Lewis southward 
to the Isle of Man, they ruled at one time or other. They did not own 
subjection to the king of Scotland, but, as Lords of the Isles, and repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Earls of Ross, actually entered into treaties and 
alliances with the English and other foreign Courts on the footing of 
independent princes. 

It can easily be understood that, owing to their great numbers and 
the scattered and detached character of their possessions, disputes and 
divisions were rife amongst them, the chieftains often quarrelling and 
engaging in petty wars on their own account, when not actively employed 
in fighting the battles of their superior, the Lord of the Isles. 

On the death of one of the chiefs, a dispute arose among his followers 
as to his successor, there being two claimants to the honour—one the 
sun of the late chieftain, who was supported by the majority of the clans- 
men on that ground, but as his character and antecedents had made him 
very unpopular, being of an avaricious, cruel, and treacherous disposition, 
a good many of the clan espoused the claims of his cousin, a brave, out- 
spoken, gallant young man, who had already proved himself a good 
soldier and a wise politician. 

Finding themselves in a minority, the cousin and his adherents retired 
to Uist, whose inhabitants were favourable to him, for the purpose of 
concerting with each other, and organising a scheme for obtaining pos- 
session of the Island of Skye and its Castle of Duntulm. 

There was enmity, deep and deadly, between the two cousins, but 
their hatred had a longer and deeper root than the contest for supremacy 
now raging between them—they were rivals in love as well as in power. 

The hoary Castle of Duntulm held a lovely prize, which both the 
young men coveted to call his own. Margaret was an orphan, and a 
ward of the late Chief. Beautiful, amiable, and accomplished, in addition 
to being an heiress, she was the admiration of all the eligible young 
gentlemen for miles round ; and often had her hand been sought by the 
neighbouring chiefs, but by the terms of her father’s will she was to re- 
main a ward at Duntulm until she became of age, when two courses were 
open to her choice—either to marry the young Lord of the Isles, or to 
take the veil. Now, as the fair Margaret was a lively, merry girl, fond 
ef gaiety and society, the thought of being immured in a convent was 
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most distasteful to her ; at the same time she had conceived a great dislike 
to her destined husband. 

Cupid, that blind and fickle god, had indeed shot one of his random 
arrows, which had deeply pierced fair Margaret’s breast ; bit it was the 
cousin instead of the chief to whom her heart owned allegiance. 

The knowledge of being beloved by the object ef his adoration spurred 
this youth on in the slippery paths of ambition, for, as the fond pair of 
lovers would argue, if he could attain to the chiefship, then the letter of 
her father’s will would be kept, though perhaps not the spirit. 

It was no easy task for her admirer to leave his betrothed behind him 
when he went to Uist, but there was no help for it. After a few weeks 
had passed he determined to risk paying a stolen visit to his beloved 
Margaret. He chose a favourable night, and, with only one attendant, 
set sail for Skye. On arriving, he left the boat in charge of his com- 
panion and carefully made his way to the Castle. Stealthily he moved 
forward ; warily he picked his footsteps, keeping well in the shadow of 
the Castle walls, for well he knew his life was not worth a moment’s 
purchase were he discovered by its lord ; yet he dared risk all for one 
look, one word, of his dearest Margaret. His well-known signal was 
heard with delight ; and with the quickness of a woman’s wit a plan was 
formed to enable her to meet her lover, whom she lovingly chided for 
running such a danger for her sake. 

After the first few joyful moments at thus meeting once more was 
over, her lover began to speak seriously of their future movements, and 
confided to her a scheme he had been concocting to surprise the Castle 
and make himself master of the Island. It was arranged that Margaret 
should go to visit the Convent at , the lady superior of which was a 
relative of her own, and thus be out of danger during the intended attack 
on the Castle. “My plan is,” continued he, speaking with earnestness 
and determination, “My plan is to cross the sea with all my men at 
night, land quietly, and immediately begin to build up with stones every 
means of exit from the Castle, and then dig under the foundation until it 
is so undermined that it will fall by itself, burying beneath its crumbling 
walls our enemy and his principal tollowers. This will strike such a 
panic into the rest of the clan that I have no doubt we shall easily sub- 
due them. But now, dearest, I must tear myself away, or I shall be dis- 
covered ; haste back to thy chamber, I will wait till I see the light at your 
window—lI shall then know you are safe.” 


With loving words and lingering caresses, which seemed to say 





Parting is such sweet sorrow 
That I could say good night till it be morrow, 


the lovers at length separated, full of hopes of a speedy and happy re- 
union, which, alas ! was never to be realized. So absorbed were they in 
their conversation that neither of them observed the crouching figure of 
one of the chief’s retainers dodging their footsteps, and listening with 
bated breath to all that was spoken at their secret tryst. 

Nor did anything occur at the Castle to excite Margaret’s suspicions 
of a discovery. She was allowed to pay her proposed visit to the con- 
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vent unopposed, where she waited with ill-concealed impatience the 
looked-for news of the attack on the Castle. 

The night fixed upon arrived—a stormy, gusty night, the thick drift- 
ing clouds obscuring the light of the moon, the dark lowering sky being 
fitfully illumined by livid streaks of lightning, while the sound of the 
distant thunder re-echoed from the weather-beaten rocks. 

Her lover and his men were embarking in spite of the threatening 
state of the weather, for, he argued, the more tempestuous the night, the 
better chance he would have of taking the castle by surprise, so he and 
his willing comrades battled with the wind and waves, and at length 
reached the rocky coast of Skye. As their boats grated on the shingly 
beach, each man sprang out quietly, and without a word of command be- 
ing given, he took his place in the ranks; freed his right arm from the 
folds of his plaid, drew his claymore, and stood waiting the signal to ad- 
vance. 

“ Now, my friends, forward,” said their leader, as the last man took 
his place, “ follow me.” 

They advanced swiftly and noiselessly for avout five hundred yards, 
when the front rank paused in dismayed astonishment, for a flash of 
lightning had revealed a momentary glimpse of what appeared a long dark 
wall between them and the castle. ‘“‘ What is this, a dyke!” exclaimed 
the leader in accents of surprise, “why, there was never a dyke here,” 
Again the electric fluid illumined the landscape with a vivid glare ; again 
the invaders saw the dyke, but they saw it moving and advancing towards 
them ; then the truth burst like a thunderbolt upon the reckless youth 
and his party. “’Tis the Macdonalds—the Macdonalds are upon us!” 
were the cries from the bewildered men ; but above all rang out the clear 
loud voice of their commander. “ Steady, forward, did we not come to 
meet the Macdonalds ; why do you hesitate then, forward, my friends?” 
Recovering from their temporary panic, the courageous clansmen rushed 
forward to meet the foe, and also, alas! to meet their fate ; for the Mac- 
donalds came in overwhelming numbers, and after a short but determined 
fight, the would-be chief found himself a prisoner, with only three alive 
out of his brave band, who were prisoners along with him. 

The grey light of early dawn was struggling with the darkness of 
departing night as he and his companions in misery were marched under 
the frowning portals of gloomy Duntulm ; and before the first rosy gleams 
of the rising sun had appeared, the bodies of his three friends were hang- 
ing on the traitors’ gibbet in front of the castle, while he was ushered 
into the presence of his enraged cousin, who received him with mock 
courtesy, thanked him with a sneer for the honour he had paid him by 
coming to visit the castle with such a large retinue ; and with sham apo- 
logies for such poor accommodation, conducted him to the top of the high- 
est turret of the building, and, showing him into an apartment, said, 
pointing to the table on which was a piece of salt beef, a loaf of bread, 
and a large jug, “‘ There is your dinner, which I trust you will enjoy, and 
I will now leave you to take a long repose after your late exertions.” 

The youth bore all these gibes and sneers in silence, and, as the door 
closed behind his vindictive kinsman, he threw himself on the floor and gave 
way to the gloomy forebodings induced by his melancholy situation, 
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After a while, he began to speculate on what his fate was to be, and why 
his life had been spared. Then, in spite of his despondency, he began to 
feel hungry, and going to the table made a hearty meal. ‘“ Well,” he 
soliloquized, ‘they don’t mean to starve me at anyrate.” The beef being 
very salt, he soon became thirsty, and he reached out his hand and took 
hold of the big stone jug. What means that sudden start? why does he 

upon the jug with such despairing looks? why does he groan so 
heavily —the jug is empty! nota drop of water to quench his raging 
thirst! This, then, is the cruel fate reserved for him. Overpowered with 
the dreadful discovery, he sits stunned and motionless, but, hark ! some 
one is approaching ; he hears voices, perhaps, after all, it was an oversight. 
The hope, faint as it is, inspires him with fresh vigour, and springing up, 
he calls loudly to those he hears outside the door. No response is 
given to his repeated entreaties for a drink of water ; no response, yet he 
plainly hears mens’ voices speaking to each other, and a strange inexplicable 
noise that he cannot at first comprehend, but as it goes on, he understands 
it too well, ‘Tis the noise of masons building up the door of his prison, 
even as he had contemplated building up the doors of the castle, had he 
been the victor instead of the vanquished. 

Now, indeed, he feels there is no hope for him—that he is doomed to 
die one of the most painful and agonising deaths that his enemy’s re- 
lentless cruelty could suggest—death from thirst made more intense by 
the salt beef which the eravings of hunger compelled him to devour. 

We draw a veil over his sufferings. No pen, however graphic, could 
describe his lingering agonies. Many years after, when the turret was 
again opened, there was found a skeleton grasping in its fleshless hands, 
part of a stone water jug, the other part of which had been ground to 
powder between the teeth of the poor thirst-maddened victim of Duntulm. 

Margaret waited at the convent for the news that came all too quickly, 
She heard of her lover’s defeat, and that he was a prisoner of the cruel 
Lord of Dultulm—it was enough. She sought refuge in the cloister, 
but her loving heart soon broke under its weight of sorrow ; and, in spite 
of the care and attention of the kind nuns, their tender sister pined away, 
and ina few short months Margaret was laid to rest in the peaceful 
cemetery of the convent. 

M. A, ROSE. 





Correspondence. 
i 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Sir,— Be good enough to allow me to give a short explanation regard- 
ing the Gaelic poem, under the above heading, in your last issue. The 
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poem was originally composed by my late father, Donald Macleod, the 
Skye bard, and has no reference whatever to Dunvegan Castle. 

It was published by him in his collection of 1811, and is to be found 
on page 173 of that book, under the title of “‘ Rann Mo.atpn Do THIGH 
ur.” There is also an engraving of the cottage on which it was com- 
posed. ‘The circumstances of the case are these :—Their lived in Stein, 
on the west coast of Skye, a prosperous country merchant, named Rode- 
rick M‘Neill, who was inclined to be a little conceited and vain. My fa- 
ther was quite a stripling at the time, and was looked upon as one able 
to “ make a rhyme and sing a sang” on any worthy occasion. He hap- 
pened to go to Stein when Mr M‘Neill’s new house was in course of eree- 
tion. The merchant met him, and promised a handsome present 
if he would compose a complimentary duan on his new house ; but, 
behold, when the duan came to light, instead of my father being presented 
with a gift, Mr M‘Neill swore vengeance against him and against his 
poetry, for having ridiculed him and his new cottage, in such strong and 
extravagant language. I don’t think, however, your readers will be dis- 
appointed at the result of your investigation about the origin of this poem, 
as it served to procure such an interesting note from the pen of one of the 
best Celts of the day, the Rev, Alexander Macgregor, M.A., of your good 
town of Inverness. The true and graphic account given by him of Dun- 
vegan Castle and its romantic surroundings, are valuable items of 
information regarding the strange traditions of the past, 

As your reverend contributor, Mr M‘Calman, admits, there are several 
omissions and errors in the copy of the poem he so kindly sent you, but 
not sufficiently important to demand particular notice. But if Mr 
M‘Calman or any of your friends wish for a correct copy of it, I shall be 
very glad to supply them.—I am, &c., 

EDINBURGH. N. MACLEOD. 





Piterature. 


0—— 





THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA, with Introdue- 
tion and Notes, by the Rev. James Macerecor, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 


Tus is one of a series of Handbooks for Bible Classes, edited by the Rev. 
Mareus Dods, D.D., and the Rev. Alexander Whyte, M.A., designed to 
assist “ those whose business it is to teach Bible Classes, whether in the 
Church, the School, or the Family,” and, if the one before us is a fair 
specimen of the rest of the series, they will be found eminently suited for 
this purpose.’ It is, however, quite outside the limits which we have laid 
down for ourselves to criticise the general character of such works as these. 
We leave Theology and cognate questions to those whose position and 
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training qualify them in a proper manner to deal with such important 
themes. The Celtic Magazine is not intended, nor is it suitable for such 
a purpose. Theology is not our forte. We are, however, particularly 
struck with Professor Macgregor’s learned and most interesting “ Intro- 
duction ” to his Epistle to the Galatians, and being, as it is, purely criti- 
cal and historical, it is quite within the legitimate scope of our labours. 
The author holds that Galatia, or the Galatian land, is simply another 
name for Gaeldachd or Gaeldom—that the Galatians were purely Celtic 
in blood as well as in name. They are, on this account, most interesting 
tous. They have been claimed as a Teutonic race ; but in favour of this 
contention nothing can be alleged that is not obviously the fond inven- 
tion of the vanity of modern Teutons—the Galatian race being the only 
one which has been addressed in any Epistle asa race. The Romans 
were a mixed multitude of nationalities. But everything of real evidence, 
and of reasonable divination, attainable through language, institutions, 
manners, and temperament—all so strangely marked in the Epistle to the 
Galatians ; and relative indications of ancient history ‘“ point to the con- 
clusion that Paul’s Galatians were purely Celtic in blood as well as in 
name.” 

The following quotation will give the reader a fair idea of the learned 
and interesting nature of this work :— 


The name of Galatians (Galatae), of which Celts (Keltae) was a more ancient form 
applied to all of Gaulish blood, has somewhat puzzled critics ignorant of Celtic language, 
“Why,” they perplexedly ask, ‘not say Gauls (alli), not Galatians?” Galatia (Gad- 
dachd) is the only name known by a Scotch Highlander for his own “ land of the Gauls” 
(Gaels) ; while for Scotland at large he has no name but Albania (Albanachd), from 
Albion (which he calls Alba), the ancient name of Britain. Galatia (Gaéldachd, as if 
Gaéldom) is sireply the Gaul country, domain or land of the Gaels; and Galatae, or 
Celtae, the people of that land, is a secondary formation, by foreigners, from this name 
of the land. Observe that there never has been a king ‘‘ of Scotland,” nor emperor “* of 
France,” It is “‘ of Scots,” ‘‘of the French”—-the people giving their own name to the 
land, Jerome, who had dwelt among European Gauls in his youth, and afterwards 
visited Asiatic Galatia, says that the original word Gaul itself was understood to be des- 
criptive of fairness or blondness, characteristic of the Gauls in respect of skin and hair, 
This suggests geal (** white,” whence gealach, ** the white one,” or ‘‘ fair one,” as proper 
name of the moon) ; and this geal, which is nearly the same in sound, is probably asso- 
ciated etymologically with the Teutonic gelb (pronounced ‘‘ yelb,” and anciently “ yelv,” 
whence our “‘ yellow”). Jerome’s etymological suggestion may thus be well-founded, 
Gaul, or Gael, may originally have meant the “‘white” or ‘blond:” Albion (near in 
form to yelb) has long been understood to mean ‘‘ the white Jand.” 

The movement of Celts into Asia, about 280 B.c., was a sort of backward eddy of 
that great wave of Celtic migration which, after ove:spreading Gaul proper, had over- 
flowed the Alps and the Pyrenees (witness Gallia Cisalpina and Spanish Celtiberia), had 
travelled south and east along the course of the Danube, and ravaged Northern Greece 
in a raid made ever memorable by the pillaging of Delphi. Those Gauls who then crossed 
into Asia, at first mere roving invaders, soon became mercenary soldiers, and by and bye 
settled down into a district allotted to them,—there are ‘soldiers’ settlements” near 
Callander,—-which is described as ‘‘ bounded by Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bi- 
thynia, and having as its chief cities Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium.” It will be seen on 
the map that this district is a high land, embracing the head waters of the great streams 
of Asia Minor. Secure in their mountain fastnesses, the new-comers were troublesome 
neighbours, occasionally making forays far into the surrounding lowlands. Though tri- 
butary to local monarchs, they retained a certain rude freedom under their own chief- 
tains, with a constitution not unlike that of Swiss Cantons under the Hapsburgs. When 
overcome by the Romans, 189 B.c., they had far degenerated from that valour, and soft- 
ened from that fierceness, which at one time had made them the terror of Upper Asia. 
But even after they became a Roman provinee, 26 B.C., they retained their Celtic tongue, 
with features of character markedly Celtic, 

Though addressed by Paul in a Greek Epistle, they may have been preached to only 
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in Celtic even by Paul, All over the civilized world knowledge of Greek was then, far 
more thai. knowledge of French is now in Europe, an accomplishment of a gentleman ; 
so that the leading men in the Galatian churches would be able to understand a Greek 
letter, as leading men in the Outer Hebrides can understand an English letter,—such as 
may be sent to the churches of Long Island by the General Assembly. But no minister 
who can speak Gaelic will think of preaching there in anything but Gaelic, the language 
of the people, which alone they can take in with ease and pleasure. Now we are in- 
formed by Jerome that the Galatians spoke their own original tongue when he visited 
them, four hundred years after they had listened to Paul, (The second of his prefaces 
to his Commentary on Gal.) 

Irenaeus, in the preface to his great work on Heresies, apologises for the rustiness of 
his Greek on the ground that he has long been in familiar use only of the language of the 
Celts. Greek must have been well known to many inhabitants of his district, whose 
chief city, Marseilles, was reckoned almost a Greek city, and Latin to many more, wit- 
ness the very name of the district, Provincia (Provence). But Celtic was the common 
lenguage of the people there. It is the plan of Providence for the diffusion of the gospel 
that the peoples should everywhere, so far as practicable, hear in ‘‘their own” respect- 
ive ‘tongues the great things of God.” A people’s ‘“‘ own tongue,” the mother tongue, 
the language of home, fragrant with memories of home and of childhood with its won- 
dering delights, has for the purposes of popular instruction and impression an inimitable 
power ; especially when that tongue—like Greek, Hebrew, German, Celtic—is one of 
those original or uncompounded tongues in which almost every word has a picture for 
the imagination and a song for the heart. Hence Irenaeus, learned Oriental though he 
was, in his pastoral labours would use only the language of the Celts. Hence our mis- 
sionaries labour to attain free use of the mother tongues of heathenism. Hence the 
Pentecostal effusion, of preparation for the grand campaign, was characterised by a 
miraculous gift of tongues. And there seems no good reason to regard as chimerical the 
suggestion that Paul for preaching purposes may have used the gift in Galatia, 


Professor Macgregor concludes this part of his Introduction thus:— 


Unauthentic history, or vague unaccredited tradition, may suggest the not unplea- 
sing thought that the Galatian church, though disappearing from the records of the new 
kingdom, may have contributed to its progress. That progress was markedly rapid and 
great among Celts, Irenaeus, in a letter to the churches ef Smyrna and Asia generally, 
about a persecution of the Celtic church of Lyons and Vienne, circa A.D. 171, describes 
a state of things implying that Christianity must then have been reoted in that district 
for some time. Not long after, Tertullian boasts that in (then Celtic) Britain Christ 
has gone with His gospel farther than the Romans have been able to penetrate with fire 
and sword. This places a widespread Celtic Christianity within a lifetime of the apos- 
tles : Irenaeus was a pupil of Polycarp of Smyrna, who had sat at the feet of John the 
Divine. The Celtic churches (e.g. of the Scottish Culdees) long continued to retain some 
traces of Orientalism of origin, pointing towards Asia Minor as the source of Celtic 
evangelization. And the heart as well as the imagination is gratified by the suggestion 
thus arising, that the Galatian churches may have sent the gospel to the Celtsof Europe, 
We learn from Jerome that in his day their spoken language was in substance what was 
spoken by the Treviri—European Celts of Tréves, There is a vague tradition abouta 
mysterious visitor who came to Britain with the gospel, round by the Straits of Gibraltar 
from the Mediterranean Sea. May not this mysterious visitor have been a Christian of 
Galatia, perbaps a convert of Paul and a student of this Epistle, who, driven by perse- 
cution or constrained by love of Christ, bore the gospel from a Celtic land near the 
cradle of mankind, and preached it in the mother-tongue to that Britain which was the 
then recognised motherland of the Celts? 


The book is neatly got up in every respect, and, as already said, emi- 
nently suited for the purpose for which it is intended. 





McCHEYNE IN GAELIC.—We understand that the Rev. Allan 


Sinclair, Kenmore, is preparing for the press the Sixth Thousand of his 
Gaelic Edition of M‘Cheyne. 





\) 


